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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MUVERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
New Year Sales Programme 
JANUARY 22 and 23.—The Seventh Portion of 
the “R. B. Yardley” Collection—British, Asiatic 

Issues, including Kashmir; also Afghanistan. 
JANUARY 29 and 30.—The Collections formed by 

the late Alderman George B. Bainbridge, J.P., 

F.R.P.S., 

“Yardley” ‘Catalogue S, price 6d. each; 
3d., post paid. 

The Annual Resume of Prices Realised, Season 
1943—1944, is just published. Prospective Vendors 
will find in it full details of facilities. commission 
terms and insurance arrangements available 
through the H. R. Harmer Service. Copies are 
being sent to all Clients on our Catalogue Sub- 
scription List. Collectors not on our mailing 
list should remit 6d. 

H. R. HARMER, 
The World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
(Established over 50 Years) 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
And at New York 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 








all others 


39-42, 





oe __PERSONAL 
N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
- Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


TON, 
their 





oGs, History and Management,” by 

C. E. Ash, 2 vols., also ‘“‘Horse-Breaking,”’ 
by H. Hayes, wanted.—Write, stating price, to 
STUART, Woodend, Rothe say, Bute. 


ENTLEMAN of 41, who is keenly desirous of 

a country life for himself and his family, 
seeks post as Personal Secretary or Estate 
Manager. His experience of industry, finance, 
agriculture, secretarial and income tax work is 
comprehensive, and he has something above the 
ordinary to offer in the way of ability—hence 
this appeal to those who are wanting a first-class 
reliable man to whom they can safely delegate 
confidential and management details.—Box 406. 


ENTLEMAN desites purchase Bentley, Rolls 
or High-class American Saloon.—BIRCH, 
13, Brooks Mews, W.1. MAYfair 4433 


He HAPPINESS of yesterday can be for ever 

preserved by Portraits. These can be painted 
in all media and sizes, from photograrhs.—For 
preliminary sketches and estimates please write 
to KETURAH COLLINGS’ PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERIES 5. 12a, Savile Row, Londo n. W.l 


ELL-KNOWN PORTRAIT PAINTER, exhibi- 

tor R.A., will paint a few portraits from 
photographs for 50 ens. instead of pre-war charge 
200 gns.—Box 479. 





ante LIVESTOCK 

UCKS. AND DRAKES, March 1944, 35 -. Khaki 

Campbell, Aylesbury and Muscovy. 1944 

breeding geese and ganders, 67/6; 1943, 776.— 

SHAMBA FARM. Abinger, near Dorking, Surrey. 
EESE, Chinese, April hatched, laying shortlye 
£2 carriage paid.—_WADHAM, The Grange. 

Newport, Wight. 


hotel.- 
Ilminster, 


OOD HOME offered Dog in country 


Mrs. 
Somerset. 
OWER BROS. offer you Cattle, Pigs, 

and Appliances. Catalogue and price 
request GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne. 
tree, Essex. 


P* AT — 


METTAM, George Hotel, 


Poultry 
list on 
Brain- 


ilated, 176 cwt = (approx.), 

paid wrot Food, 5 pints £1. 
Seed om tl. Canary Mixture, 
post. free ROTUNDA FOODS, 
Dorking, Surrey 


car! 
Budgerigar 
4 pints £1. All 
South Street. 


by winning 
and browns.—MRS. 
Wrotham, Kent. Tel.: 


OODLES (Standard), 4 months old; 
parents; creams, blacks 
STRAWSON, Hilltop, 
Fairseat 55. 
Pp! LLETS, PULLETS, PULLETS. Come and 
*e Our 6’. months old at point of lay; if you 
cannot manage, write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed — FERNLANDS P.F., 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252 
~ ALUKI PUPPIES for sale. Pure white. Good 
homes essential.—_LADY GARDNER, Spencers, 
Maidenhead. 


SPORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 
fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors. 
Irish Setters. Cocker and Snringer Spaniels 
Apply: DORMANS FARM. Broadbridge Heath. 


Horch ry 
\ JELL-BRED BAY 

16 hands 
STEBART, 


HUNTER MARE, 
Quiet to ride. 
Parbold, Wigan. 


6 years, 
150 gns. MISS 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENTLEMAN, 35, married, unfit Services, 

desires position Assistant to manager or 
owner large estate, farm or similar post; know- 
ledge agriculture and maintenance. Horseman. 
Commercial experience. Home or overseas.— 
Write: BM/DTBA. W.C.1 


ENTLEMAN, discharged, 28, nine years’ 

experience mixed farming, requires post as 
Manager of small estate and to run home farm.— 
Box 518. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


“JANUARY 


iS, 1945 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. 


Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 





= MISCELLANEOUS 

NGORA HAND-MADE WOOLLIES in attrac- 

tive shades, spun from long-haired silky wool. 
Boleros, jumpers, jackets from 4% gns. Attrac- 
tive Shetland jerseys and jackets.—DIXON, 47, 
Halsey Street, S.W.3. Tel.: Ken. 8985 

RLHUR CHURCHILL, L'I'v., tne nrst and still 

the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 

LOUSES—Men’s worn shirts will make into 

MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts, 30/-. N. COUPONS.— 
Write for details, C.B., C.14, 45a, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 

OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 

heating. 23/- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 8, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

OMMONPLACE? Many things are nowadays, 

but not T.T.T. Magnums, the Cigarette speci- 
ally made for the sensitive palate. Obtainable 
from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92 Wigmore Street, 
W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4: 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/- 
Post Free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 

ORSETS. Send your corsets to us. Our 

EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 
of cost given and the corsets returned to you ina 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 

UTY-FREE CIGARETTES specially packed 

and promptly despatched to all H.M. Forces 
Overseas, Civil Defence B.L.A., and Prisoners of 
War. Example, 200 Rothmans Navy Cut, 4/9 post 
paid.—Write for full details, ROTHMANS LTD., 
Dept. CL, 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


F/NUARGEMENTS. . Send any photo or snap and 
I will forward in return beautiful tinted 
photo enlargement, carefully packed, carriage 
paid, 20/-. A permanent reminder of your loved 
one. If possible send all orders by registered post. 
—B. AUSTIN, 53, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 























OR SALE. OAK WAINSCOT WALL PANELL- 
ING, 60 ft. x 5 ft. 3 in.; about 50 years old: 
good condition; suitable dining-room or library. 
10/- per square foot.—Box 502. 
FE‘ RS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street. London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia. 
~ ‘* colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel,: 
Mayfair 1085 
\ RIGLEY SINGLE-WHEEL HOE AND SEED 
DRILL. Will hoe, cultivate, plough, and sow 
all kinds of seed from the smallest to peas and 
dwarf beans. Nearly 2,000 sold in two seasons 
£8/15/-, complete. Satisfaction or money back. 
BUY NOW and be ready for the Spring offensive ! 
J.T. LOWE, LTD., Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 


os COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES = 
For Sale 


OUNTRY LIFE.” Subscriber willing to share 
sii his copies with another.—Box 514, 
OUNTRY LIFE ” copies, from June 7th, 1941, 
to December 29th, 1944. Complete except 
one issue (Dec. 17th, 1943). 190 Copies. Offers ?— 
BRASNETT, 80 Alma Road, Bournemouth. 
OUNTRY LIFE,” April 16, 1943, to December 
29, 1944; 90 issues; uncreased. £4.—VICAR, 
Bisham, Marlow, » Bucks. _ 


Wanted 


OUNTRY LIFE” weekly from subscriber. 
Please state post-paid terms.—WAGNER, 
Ashampstead, Reading. : 
TANTED, copy of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Oct. 
22, 1943; 7/6 offered.—F. STRATTON, Hin- 
dringham, Norfolk, | 
\ 7EEK-OLD COPIES of “Country Life” wanted 
during 1945. 1/6 including postage.—MISS 
CADELL, The Dran, Longniddry, East Lothian. 




















GARDFNING 


IP CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS in i. TP. 
Liquid Derris to control LEAF MINER. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.— GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst). Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT. Kent. 
(GARDENERS' BEST INVESTMENT. Member- 
¥ ship of the Cloche Guild (1/- a year) brings 
you the pooled experience of thousands of success- 
ful gardeners, monthly notes written by experts, 
free advice on gardening problems, admission to 
Exhibitions, Demonstrations, Lectures, hints and 
tips worth many times your outlay.—Write to-day 
to SECRETARY, Chase Cloche Guild, 9, The 
Grange, Chertsey. 
ARVEY’S SEEDS always please. Send 1d. 
stamp for our 1945 Garden Seed Catalogue 
flowers and vegetables. Special terms for food 
production clubs, allotment societies, etc. Also 
Market Growers’ List sent free on request. Seed 
specialists over 50 years.—J. P. HARVEY & CO., 
LTD., Oxford Street, Kidderminster. 
OTOR LAWN MOWER SPECIALISTS. Now 
is the time to send your Motor Mower to us 
for overhaul or to be rebuilt. All work guaran- 
teed for 12 months. Mowers bought, sold, ex- 
changed.—DALE, JONES & CO., 81, Little Albany 
Street, London, N.W.1. EUSton 5215. 
AVING STONE. Quantity Old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24. Stileh all Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUAL ITY— — 
we do the experimenting, not you'—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 

















EDUCATIONAL 

RAWING and TRACING.—Thousands of post 

war openings for students of both sexes, any 
age, for engineering, architecture and building 
fashions, commercial art.—Write or call for 
particulars of training and employment to Dept. 
AC, THE WEST END DRAWING OFFICE, 107, 
Park Street, London, W.1. 

inLS’ SELAH BUARVING SCHOOL. sate 

area. Modern education for all examinations. 
Liberal diet, individual attention, moderate fees. 
Ages 8 to 18.—Prospectus from SULBY HALL, 
Welford, Rugby. 

AVE YOU *‘A LITERARY BENT” ? Develop 

it profitably through personal tuition at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only 
school under the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors. Training in Journalism, Short 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, 
English Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by corres- 
pondence.—Write for free advice and book to 
Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 








WETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
x Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted.— 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., Fellow 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Horse, and 
MRS. PRITCHARD. 


Tso TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
eng Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: . Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256 
HOKL STORY WRITING. Send z'-d. tor 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate. W.8. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn term 
commences October 2. All Branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
lst Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 








WANTED 
COMPLETE TROUT FISHING OUTFIT or 
parts thereof. Must be in good condition. 
Please state price required, which should be 
reasonable. —Box 523. 
DUBKS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 
DV ERLISER anxious replace two over and 
under 12 bore guns by Holland & Holland. 
Must be in first- class condition.—Write, Box 468. 
APPAbal. Highest prices returned for dis- 
arded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
ARAVANS. Modern Caravan required urgently. 
Price up to £800. Inspection and removal can 
be arranged immediately.—MISS MARSHALL, 
489, Avlestone Road, Leicester. Phone: 32342. 
AKPEIS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St.. W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN and SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentleman’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing, Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
YRIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write or 
*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 9825 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 20885). 
ENTLEMAN requires Macquoid’s Dictionary 
of English Furniture, 3 vols. Vols. I and II 
only, considered.—Box 524. 
UN, D.B., 12-bore Ejector 
Charles Lancaster or any good make. 
preferable. Particul irs, price.— Box 528, | 

















Hammerless. 
L.H. 


LA?Y wishes to purchase short nutria coat, 
stock size.—Box 516. 

few pieces nice 
Must be reason- 


ADY wishes to purchase 
marcasite (only) jewellery. 
able price. —Box 506. 
‘ODERN PROPRIETARY CARAVAN wanted. 
£300-£409.—ROTH, 93, Loraine Mansions, 
Widde nham Road. I sondon, N.7. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery. 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 
YOSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of ail countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFJ, PEMBERTON AND 
CO... LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leomi ister. 
RISM Binoculars 8x or more for Nature Study. 
—REV. TOM CROSS, 25, Brunswick Square, 
Penrith. 
EFERENCE BOOKS wanted on markings on 
silver and china.—PUGH, 72, Claremont Road, 
Surbiton. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer. CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square. London. 
ILVER CIGARETTE CASES, Paste, Marca- 
site, Cameos, Diamonds and all Jewellery, 
Gold Necklets, Guards, Lockets, Charms, etc., 
Silver Plate; exceptional prices paid. Offers with 
cash by return.—MILLER, Jeweller (Dept. C.L.), 
Llandrindod Wells. Bankers: Barclays. 
URQUOISE, Garnet, precious and semi- 
precious, Marcasite and Paste Jewellery, also 
Silver Cigarette Cases in any condition wanted. 
Top prices paid, register parcels to ABBIS 
TRADERS LTD.,2, Gt. Pulteney St., London, W.1. 
ANTED FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION, muzzle 
loading pistols, revolvers, rifles and other 
interesting weapons. Also two suits of armour. 
Dealers please quote.—Box 488, 











FOR SALE 
A CALENDAR of Old English Customs. iin 
being, with description and dates of c. bra. 
ting each, post free 3s.-MARK SAVAGE, ° ppg. 
Basildon, Reading. 
A 100-V. D.C. GENERATING PLANT, con- sting 
of Petter 9 h.p. crude oil engine; | reo, 
coupled G.E.C. 5 Kw. Dynamo, Switchboa:., and 
54 Chloride 250-Amp. Hour Cells. All in ex: len; 
condition. May be inspected under icid q; 
Newmarket, by appointment.—Box 521, ; 
NCIENT SILVER—a collection of fil old 
Georgian ‘Table Silver for dispos: als: 
period pepper-casters, salt-cellars, cand] 
salvers, sauce-boats, etc. All in splendic stat, 
and with good marks. Reasonable price I 
willing to send anything for inspectio 
COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., The 
Rochester. ’Phone : Chatharn 3160, 
ANTIQUE PERSIAN CARPET, 26 !; ft. by 
£250 or exchange for jewellery, fur coat 
silver.—ALLAN WALE, Ebor House, Gc 
RCTIC Fox Fur, dyed cocoa, perfect cor tition 
15 Gns. Approval against cash.—RA /NES 
101, Bath Road, Swindon. 
OOKS FOR SALE. First Editions; C. \oureg 
Plate Books, General, etc.—List fro: : MR 
R. STOTT, Chedgrave Rectory, Loddon, N rwich 
HESSMEN, old ca).ed ivory, perfect. King 
4 ins. high. 22 gn ., approval.—GEOF “REY 
12 Twyford Avenue, Lundon, W.3. 
HILD’S BASKET CHAIR SADDLE for sile. Fi: 
pony up to 12 hands. Used twice. Wha 
offers ?—BAUER, Spencers, Mai Maidenhead 
CONOMICAL LIGHTING AND POWER [ANT 
Of special interest to country house owne: 
and farmers. 131: H.P. National Diesel Engin 
(crude oil, cold start); belt driven dynamo 1)! 
VOLTS. Capacity 5 Kw., complete with switch 
board, cooling and fuel tanks. WILL OPERATE 
STANDARD AMERICAN LAMPS, RADIO anc 
APPLIANCES. Extremely economical and 
reliable. Now in use- in W. Wales. May be 
inspected in operation. Price £350.—Box 519. 
PALLTY TELSPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof 
Suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, et 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. ¢ 
©o STREETS,110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
UR BARGAINS. A fine Kolinsky Coat bj 
Bradleys; also good quality Coats by expert 
furriers in Mink, Nutria, Persian Lamb, Squirre! 
Baby Seal, Musquash. Skunk, Ermine, Silver 
Fox, Beaver Lamb, etc., etc. Many O.S. and 
W.X. fittings in stock offered. Subject to be 
unsold. Call.—RAILWAY LOST PROPE RTY 
(Sales Dept.), 41-42 Parliament Street, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.1. 





icks 


ADIES’ ‘I WEEDS, sort, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 ir 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOL™M 
TW EEDS & BL: ANKETS., Hawick, Roxburghshire 


| ARGE BE’), 7 x 5 (HEALS), box spring, perfec: 
condition mahogany frame. What offer 
Apply, letter only, MRS. BURCHALL, 24, Neville 
Court, London, N.W.8. 
ONOMARK. Permanent contidential Lond 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5 
p.a. Royal Patronage. Write BM/MONOI7. W.C.! 
RS. SPEAKER has some superb Persian Rugs 
in perfect condition for sale. Also 8-day 
Clock with Westminster Chimes, by John Gordon, 
—Abbots Nead. Twickenham. 


Mvsouase FUR ‘COAT, full length, for > sale, 
Hardly worn. Particularly large skin of 
beautiful rich colour. Private owner. 
Purley district.—Box 522 


WING to the large amount of work in hand 
we regret to announce that we cannot accepy 
any further orders for delivery within six months 
—REDMAYNES COUNTRYSIDE and JOHN PEEL) 
TW WEE DS, 8, W igton, Cumberland. 


PIANO ACCORVIONS in great variet 

140 bass, stamp with requirements. \ 
purchase any of the above, fullest pa! 
and price required: cheque by return.—B 
IL L Ss. Music Denartment, High St., Canve 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials. Se 
superb copies sent on approval to ser 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some 
suverb used mouerns.—**K"" 25, Westhill Rd 


TAMPS, Colonial Pictorial, etc.; 250 
approval at ‘ed. each. —CHEESEM 
Addisc ombe Road. Watford. 


@USSEX CAST IRON FIREBACK and pz 

£8. Two pairs small Iron Lantern 
electric light, £2. Robin Hood Royal Boi 
fittings and 30 gallon calorifier (both un 
heat 6 rads. and usual H.W., £15. Fine Kel 
15 ft. x 5 ft., £30. Bokhara Wall Hanging 
6 ft., fine condition, £15. Or near 
OSBORNE, 6, Meadway Gate, N.W. i. 


WENTY THOUSAND GENUINE | 

PERIOD RUSTIC BRICKS. Ideal for 
old-world atmosphere in gardens, etc. 
1, 000; f.o.r.—Box 503. 


IOLIN, beautiful old ‘instrument, 
condition, £25. Also ‘‘ HOPF 
lovely tone and condition, £20.—Box 520. 


ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Pri 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avo! 


Viewed 





\ INCHESTER CARAVAN, 13 ft. 6 in. 

lantern roof, one double berth; gas ar 
end kitchen; two doors; toilet; 2 wardrobe 
40 Other Caravansin stock. H.P. terms ar! 
Delivery road or rail.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CE 
206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. 
Gladstone 2234. 


TRIST WATCH. Gentleman's. Rolex 
Royal. Stainless steel; perfect timer 
shock- water-proof, etc. £20.—Box 508. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


GARDENER required, private, 1% acres, ‘rult, 
tlowors, and vegetables. Good perm -— 
post for quulified man No cottage, borrd if 
required.—Write, KNIGHT, ‘‘Covthill,” Bri hton 
Road, Burgh Heath, Surrey. Phone: Pureh 
Heath 4867. 








— 
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Bassan 


MISS SHELAGH ROSEMARY HOLLAND 


Miss Shelagh Holland, F.A.N.Y., is the younger daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. J. Holland, of 

Colquhalzie, Muthill, Perthshire; her engagement to Captain G. A. Clark, The Black Watch (Royal Highland 

Regiment), eldest son of Sir -George{Clark, Bt., and Lady Clark, of Seapark, C:reenisland, County Antrim, 
has been announced 





104 





COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


¢ 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editoy veminds corresponden.s that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal yates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d, 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates. 

including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





THE BOUNDARY QUESTION 


HE discussions of ‘overspill’’ during 

the passage of the Town and Country 

Planning Act made it evident that the 

Government would probably be com- 
pelled to modify their previous policy of ‘ wait 
and see’’ towards reforms of local government 
which all admit to be overdue. A Royal Com- 
mission had been refused on the ground that 
the necessary enquiries would take too long in 
a period of transition and would be too funda- 
mental for times when new legislation was 
adding to or transforming the functions of local 
authorities Session by Session. Solvitur ambu- 
lando appeared to be the official attitude. The 
appointment of a permanent Boundary Com- 
mission is by no means irreconcilable with that 
empirical policy; in fact it suggests a method 
by which some of the most important aspects 
of local government can be progressively con- 
trolled instead of being allowed to develop in a 
welter of anomalies until ever-increasing com- 
plication leads to collapse. 

The White Paper which accompanies the 
announcement of the Government’s decision is 
necessarily sketchy with regard to specific aims. 
Much obviously will depend on the “general 
directions ”’ to be given by the Minister of Health 
to the executive Commission. But certain 
matters are discussed in detail in the Paper and 
a few definite expressions of opinion are offered. 
We are told that it is no part of the Govern- 
ment’s intention in dealing with post-war recon- 
struction to perpetuate the war-time system of 
Regional Commissioners. The Government are 
also “‘ opposed to any general policy of centralis- 
ing services hitherto regarded as essentially 
local.’’ They consider that ‘‘where co-ordina- 
tion of services between two or more areas : 
is necessary it shall be sought by the established 
procedure of joint boards or joint committees.”’ 
This, however, “does not rule out ultimate 
integration of the joint bodies in any area into 
a single compendious unit, if experience should 
show it to be desirable.”’ 

This insistence on the test of practical 
experience combined with the evident intention 
shown in the Representation of the People Bill 
to enlist the patriotism of a larger and more 
vigorous electorate augurs well for the future of 
the authorities, called upon to shoulder burdens 
which their predecessors never dreamt of. But the 
best of councils will be hopelessly handicapped 
unless financial burdens are equitably adjusted 
not only as between neighbouring authorities 
who may desire (or be compelled by the Com- 
missioners) to exchange territory, but as be- 
tween all local authorities and the Exchequer. 
The existing system of grants is described in 
the White Paper as ‘‘a very flexible instrument 
easily capable of adaptation to meet new con- 

>ditions.”” But it is a fact that many authorities 
-have had their financial resources heavily 
depleted during the war and, in common with 
those of the “blighted’”’ areas whose problems 
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are of longer standing, are already involved 
in serious embarrassment. 


PROSPECTS FOR DURHAM 


: is a remarkable fact that for a thousand 
vears Durham has remained a citadel of 
civilisation, religion, and education in the 
North. Inthe plan prepared for the City Council 
(Architectural Press, 5s.), Mr. Thomas Sharp sets 
out inspiringly why, and how, it should continue 
to be respected as such rather than sink to 
becoming “‘just another common little indus- 
trial town.’’ He envisages its expansion as a 
university, tourist, and cultural centre, with 
light industries and fine modern buildings 
related carefully to the world-famous medieval 
city. To this end he opposes the existing scheme 
for a through road straight over the neck of the 
peninsula, and recommends a slightly longer 
curved route passing under it in a short 
tunnel, as more efficacious, safer, quicker, and 
opening up sites for finer buildings. As to the 
proposal for a power station three-quarters of 
a mile upstream from the city centre, which is 
under examination by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, he regards it as fatal to all 
Durham’s future prospects. Apart from the 
esthetic objection to this modern temple of 
Mammon “‘overtopping the old temple of God 
by a hundred feet,’’ he states these material 
objections : the additional employment given 
will be about 300, mostly technicians brought 
from elsewhere : not a kilowatt more of current 
will be available to Durham, nor at a fraction 
of a farthing cheaper, than if the station is 
20 miles away; the technical facilities are no 
better at Durham than elsewhere—in many 
respects worse; the site is almost inaccessible 
by road, and 130 ft. below its supplying railway 
at a gradient of 1 in 7; it is a quarter of a mile 
only from the best available housing site, over 
which, and the rest of the city, the dust and 
dirt even though prevented from polluting the 
atmosphere, will be precipitated from the coal 
conveyors; and Michael Angelo himself could 
not so disguise the buildings as to make them, 
in this setting, other than ‘‘an outrage of blind 
and brutal philistinism.’’ 


SNOW IN LONDON 

HE trees ave dressed in linen 

Lisping to the London night 
White night, 
Solemn as the clustered snows. 
Moonlight, 
Milk on every branch which flows 
To railings in the street. 
It was in Gloucester Square 
I saw 
The Winter wend her way, 
Intricate, 
Delicate, 
Dazzling and gay. DAVID JEFFREYS, 
DUAL PURPOSE ? 

R. JOHN EVERALL, in his paper on 

Beef Production read to the’ Farmers’ 

Club, made some sound criticisms of the tra- 
ditional bias of the English farmer against 
pedigree stock and of the policy of the Food 
Ministry in awarding what is, to all intents and 
purposes, a premium to bad beef cattle. Mr. 
Everall believes in breeding true with as definite 
a goal in view as possible, and his hatred of 
indiscriminate crossing leads him to go so far 
as to suggest—a somewhat daring thing even 
in these days—that the dual purpose theory 
and the miserable state of our commercial cattle 
stocks are far from unconnected. His view, 
quite frankly, is that the breeding of dual- 
purpose cattle is ‘‘a dangerous practice which 
should only be indulged in by experts.”’ Natur- 
ally he does not suggest that the established 
dual-purpose breeds should be eliminated— 
only that they should largely convert them- 
selves into single-purpose breeds either for beef 
or for milk. One of our generally recognised 
dual-purpose breeds is now stated to be the 
third highest milking breed. ‘‘Why not go the 
whole way,’’ Mr. Everall asks, “‘ forget entirely 
about beef and try to beat the other two for 
first place for milk?’’ Or should not the Breed 
Societies rather specialise in both directions ? 
would say those who are confidently predicting 
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that before long the present Shorthorn He 
book will become two. 


A CENSOR OF MEMORIALS 


HE Chancellor of the Diocese of Carli 
in sanctioning a pair of stained-g! ss 

windows at Lowther to Lord and Lady Lonsd 
took occasion to make some general obse: 
tions about memorials in churches, which 
to carry political consciousness even beyond 
grave. He considered it improper that s: 
individual war casualties should be 
memorated because they happen to have n 
prosperous relatives than others. The iogi 
his discrimination, which may be scriptui 
correct, leads to a universal common grav: 
puritanical barrenness of individuality 
churches, and to that iconoclasm that wu 
Cromwell and Victoria rendered so m 
piously dull. Nobody is now likely to imi: 
the genealogical pomposities of sorroy 
Georgians—yet how valuable, artistically 
historically, those often are now! In fact, 
present sense of common loss and shared sa 
fice is so strong that few memorials but tes 
to it and toa Christian modesty. It is the fi 
tion of Chancellors to safeguard the fabric 
churches from unseemly or ugly memorials, 
to set up as Commissars of private grief, pust- 
mortem inspectors of income. 


BARN-OWLS 
_ NEVER had any luck after | shot a 
barn-owl one hay-making time,’’ said a 
North Country farmer while being examined 
in bankruptcy recently. Farmers have no 
better bird friend. Ten or twelve years ago 
the barn-owl population of this country was 
computed, after a kind of census, at about 
12,000 pairs, and it was further calculated that 
the birds (which were said to be the commonest 
of all our owls at the turn of the century) were 
declining at the rate of about 1,000 a year. No 
satisfactory explanation of the decline was 
offered, nor is it possible at the moment to say 
how far it continued, and whether it still con- 
tinues. But one contributory factor was said 
to be the wiring up of church towers (against 
jackdaws) and the passing of owl lofts from 
barns. In this connection advice issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture in recent weeks is of 
special interest. It is suggested that barn-owls 
(like human families !) might be encouraged if 
homes were provided : 
; a solid box, eighteen inches to two feet square, 
with an entrance hole of five inches diameter on 
a level with the floor, hung up on a gable near the 
roof, will make a useful substitute (for an owl loft 
or window). Even an old cask, with a hole punched 
in one end, will serve. With the floor cf the box or 
cask covered with sawdust or wood shavings to the 
depth of an inch or so, a home is made that mary a 
pair of barn-owls might be glad to have. 
As barn-owls sometimes breed very early, t! 
should be no delay about the provision of ho! 
Of the usefulness of the barn-owl, there i 
course abundant evidence. One watcher < 
nest hole saw a pair of birds bring in a si 
night 27 mice and 4 rats, as well as various v\ 
An examination of 1,124 pellets once reve 
the remains of 997 field voles, 726 mice, 
shrews, 205 rats, 97 sparrows and various le 
and scarcer prey. 


LEANDER 


OST of Lord Desborough’s long life 
connected, one way or another, with 

Thames, of which, for a generation or more 
may be said to have been the personificat 
His home was on its bank at Taplow, he wi 
famous oar, for years chairman of the ( 
servancy Board, a prominent member of 
London Chamber of Commerce, and a fami 
figure, with his Leander ribbon, at gatheri 
for aquatic events. Yet he had bowled 
Harrow, at Oxford combined Presidency of 
O.U.A.C. with that of the O.U.B.C. and v 
being Master of the Drag, and done such ext ¢ 
ordinary things as twice swimming the poo 
Niagara and stroking an eight acrcss the Chani ¢!. 
He owned Hickling Broad where Jim Vincent 
for so long in charge. It was one of the tragec’ 
of the last war that it deprived England « 
so splendid a type of man of two brilliant he: 
then Julian and Billy Grenfell’s younger brot! « 
was killed in an accident. 
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NOTES... 


by 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


r HE other day, while waiting in a 
solicitor’s office in a small country 
town, I was shown into a room, 
which at some time in the past had 

be 1 a ‘‘parlour,’’ and, apparently, had been 
mc ‘ernised in the ’80s or early ’90s. In it was 
the typical ‘‘parlour’’ fireplace of the worst 
Vi orian period, evolved at a time when every 
ne house erected on the outskirts of our old 
co. itry towns was built on, what one might 
ca!, the Surbiton or Hayward’s Heath design 
wi. bright red brick walls, brilliant blue tiles 
on a very steep roof, plenty of unnecessary 
do. ner windows and sometimes a Scottish 
tur et over the doorway; and time cannot 
chi ige, nor weather temper their blatant 
inc ngruity with their surroundings. 

The fireplace was a very small one, and 
of -hat type which has four highly-decorative 
tile; in choice colours let into the sides with the 
wh le of the ironwork heavily embossed with 
flo:al, animal and vegetable designs. As it was 
a particularly cold day, with hoar-frost visibly 
precipitating itself in every spot to which a weak 
sur. did not penetrate, I drew a chair close to 
the fire. In two minutes I had to draw well 
back from the blaze, and it then struck me that 
this very crude and painful exhibit of the 
Victorian period was remarkably efficient, and 
that every corner of the room was receiving 
its full share of the heat thrown out by a most 
economical fire. 

* * * 

N looking through Osbert Lancaster’s 

classic on modern and ancient houses, 

Homes Sweet Homes, which is my text book for 

furnishing and interior design, I find that the 

model was in fashion during a short period 
known as the ‘‘Greenery Yallery’’ era, which 
puts it back to Gilbert and Sullivan times. It 
was followed by the Queen Anne basket type 
installed in a Tudor chimney as shown in the 

“Cultured Cottage,” “‘Aldwych Farcical’’ and 

“Vogue Regency”’ epochs, and probably also 

in ‘Stockbrokers’ Tudor’’ though the illustra- 

tion in this case does not show the fireplace. 

As I have always placed comfort before 
taste, culture, romance, the old-world atmo- 
sphere and other things I am seriously thinking 
of installing a ‘‘Greenery Yallery’’ horror in my 
Tudor fireplace, which at the present time sends 
such a terrific blast of heat straight up the 
chimney that I believe pilots of aeroplanes are 
afraid to fly over the house. - 


sl ed 


ie a recent Note I queried if the lion was 
ever seen in Palestine by the Crusaders, as 
it is doubtful if the animal existed in the country 
at that time. This has brought a letter from a 
more or less modern Crusader, one who marched 
with Allenby into the Holy Land in 1917, and 
Was present in front of Gaza when a battalion 
entrenched at Shellal dug down to a mosaic 
of the Roman period, once the floor of a superior 
Roman villa. The centre-piece of this is an un- 
mistakable tiger. Even if the animal is not 
clearly identified by the generous striping on the 
body, the shape of the head is unquestionable. 

I have seen many of these late Roman 
mosaics in Palestine and Syria, and the design 
u-ually includes birds and beasts which are 
in ligenous to the country. For instance there 
is one near Tiberias where the centre-piece is a 
ci'kor partridge, in which every detail in 
pi ttern and colouring is so correct that it 
m ght figure as an illustration of that bird in a 
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WINTER ON A HAMPSHIRE TROUT 


modern ornithological work. It is quite obvious 
from a photograph of the mosaic at Shellal that 
the craftsman knew the tiger intimately, and 
this rather points to the fact that even if the 
lion was not indigenous to Palestine the tiger 
was, as no Roman conquest took the Legions 
into what is known now as tiger country. 


* 
* * 


r the lion existed at one time in the Holy 
Land, and was later exterminated, this 
would have occurred probably during the late 
Roman period before the Mahommedan con- 
quest when the whole of that part of the Middle 
East was densely populated, and when there 
were several big and thriving towns in the now 
completely deserted Dead Sea depression. At 
no period in its history was Palestine so sparsely 
inhabited, and so severely left alone, as that 
between the Crusades and the outbreak of the 
last war. It was a country which was never 
visited by big-game hunters, and the only 
explorers who went out into the wilderness were 
archeologists, who were so wrapped up in 
ancient ruins that they would not have troubled 
to interfere with a lion unless it had adopted 
one of their excavations as a lair. Therefore if 
the lion existed in Palestine at the time of the 
Crusades there is not the slightest reason why 
it should not have been there as late as 1914. 


*, * 


BOUT a year ago the military in course 
of an exercise left open the gates of a 
private park in- Sussex, and a number of 
wallabies which were penned there escaped 
into the open country. For some time after- 
wards, until they were all rounded up, the farm- 
labourers of the East Grinstead area obtained 
severe shocks when a rustling in the under- 
growth in a wood preceded, not the expected 
white-scutted flurry of a rabbit, but the series 
of high jumps from a miniature kangaroo. 
Another place where a number of wallabies, 
and also kangaroos, were kept in the past was 
the tiny island of Jethou opposite Guernsey. 
Jethou, little more than a grassy hill surrounded 
by water, lies at the tail end of Herm, which is 
just large enough to contain a house of some 
size with farm attached, and, as far as I remem- 
ber, it was the owner of Herm, who maintained 
the small Antipodean zoo on Jethou. 


*, * 


N those days the regiment stationed in 
Guernsey amused itself by rowing in a racing 
four, and they challenged to a race the battalion 
in Jersey, which also maintained a four. I 
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R. R. Rawkins 


STREAM 


forget now who won the event, but there cannot 
have been any ill feelings over the result, as 
the guest night which followed the race, to 
entertain winners and losers, lived up to all the 
best—and some of the worst—traditions of 
British sport. 

The following evening the Guernsey four 
turned out to try to work off some of the stiff- 
ness and other symptoms caused by the events 
of the preceding day and night, and rowed 
across the three miles to the isle of Jethou. On 
their grounding on the beach the bow oar got 
out of the boat, climbed up the low cliff and 


walked inland for a short distance. In a few 
minutes he came back, looking white and 


shaken, and suggested they should return to 
Guernsey at once as he was not feeling well. 

“It must have been that awful guest 
night,’’ he said. 

It was explained to him that the very finest 
thing for a hang-over was exercise in the open 
air. 

“It isn’t only my head that aches, but I’m 
seeing things! When I walked round that rock 
just now I put up a wallaby at my feet, and, 
while I was pinching myself to find out if I was 
really conscious, a full-sized kangaroo came 
lolloping down the path !”’ 


* * 
* 


HOSE who shoot snipe regularly will 
probably agree that the worst possible 
holding grounds for these birds are usually 
those wide stretches of bog set in the moun- 
tains, and far away from human habitations 
and life of all kinds. In such peaceful sanctu- 
aries only the passing migrants will rest, but if 
one wishes to see squawking wisps rising within 
shot in some numbers one should select a bog 
which is well tenanted by grazing animals, or 
better still, those portions of it into which there 
trickles drainage from stabling and houses that 
counteracts the acidity of marsh water, and 
encourages insect life. 

I know of a big bog in the north of Scotland, 
which surrounds a small rush-grown loch and 
which is some three miles in circumference— 
three miles of very soft and rough going which 
means a morning’s hard work, and here the 
attraction provided by four small farms at 
various points along the edge of the marsh is 
most marked. Away from them one puts up 
the odd pair of birds here and there to keep 
one interested, but immediately one reaches an 
area impregnated by sewage from any one of 
the farms (and this seepage extends over quite 
a wide area) the birds start rising in clusters 
of 10 or more. 
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AUDUBON’S ISLAND 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE 





ALE-GREEN water sliced back along 

the bow of The Spoonbill with a diminish- 

ing hiss. Arthur Eifler, warden for the 

National Audubon Society, (U.S.A), cut 
the switch of the engine. The churn and lash of 
the propeller suddenly ceased. Before us, under a 
sunset sky, lay a low island. It was shaped like 
a mile-long letter L. Beyond, to the west, the 
Gulf of Mexico stretched away for upwards of 
a thousand miles. The island was Sandy Key 
at the mouth of Florida Bay. 


Just one century, one decade, and one yea 
before, a heavy rowboat manned by sunburned 
oarsmen had ground to a stop on the beach of 
this same island. It had carried John James 
Audubon, the ornithologist and artist, on his 
memorable visit to Sandy Key. 
It was at Sandy Key that Audubon first 
glimpsed that magnificent and stately bird, the 
largest of its kind, the Great White Heron. It 
was at Sandy Key that he collected three speci- 
mens of the European Greenshanks, the only 
record for this bird on the North American 
continent. It was here that he observed—at 
one of its peaks—the incredibly rich bird-life 
of the early eighteen-thirties. 
“The flocks of birds that covered the shelly 
beaches, and those hovering overhead,” 
Audubon recorded in his journal, *‘ so astonished 
us that we could for a while scarcely believe our 
eyes. Rose-Breasted Curlews stalked gracefully 
beneath the mangroves. Purple herons rose at 
almost every step we took, and each cactus 
supported the nest of a White Ibis. The air 
was darkened by whistling wings while, on the y Be : eS. “a ~s ee. 
waters, floated Purple Gallinules. . . . Of , iets — on Way T. 7 
Fish-Crows, I could not estimate the number. THE LONELY SHORE OF SANDY KEY einai 
: Frigate Pelicans chased the Jager which isis iain . SANDY KEY 
himself had just robbed a poor Gull of its prize, Je a century ago found mangrove thickets in place of the present 
and all the Gallinules ran with spread wings hurricane-blasted tree trunks 





from the mud-banks to the thickets of the 
island. i 
It is particularly fitting that this spot, so 

closely linked with the great days of Audubon's 

life, so rich in its heritage of early associations, 

should now be under the protection of the 

National Audubon Society. Sandy Key is the 

latest area to be guarded by its wardens. ‘|! 

island, and the shallows around it, have b 
turned into a sanctuary for bird-life. 1 
newest refuge is a site not only of hist 
interest but of present value. : 

What is Sandy Key like to-day—a cent 
and a decade after Audubon ? ; 

As I rowed The Spoonbill’s dinghy ac 
the hundred yards of water that separated 
patrol-boat from the shore, I could see hi 
cane-blasted remnants of mangrove tang 
their roots and branches dry and dead. 
spectacular bird flocks of Audubon’s time hi 
of course, disappeared. The ‘“‘ Rose-Brea: 
Curlews ’’—Roseate Spoonbills—largely thro 
the efforts of the Audubon Society, have sta 
a comeback; but they nest among the m 
groves of other islands. However, the bird- 
of Sandy Key still provides, as it did in Au 
bon’s day, a spectacle worth travelling fa: 
see. 

Looking up, I saw, high above the keys 
the expanse of sunset-lighted water, a grac: 
Man-o’-War Bird coasting and circling eff 
lessly on widespread wings. A sooty cloud 
Cormorants, flying low above the water—t! 
necks thrust out—passed between the din; 
and the shore. The air, still heavy with the h 
of the day, was filled with the wild sun 
clamour of Caspian and Royal Terns. 

The keel of the boat slid out on to the bea 
crunching among the broken shells. I jump d 
ashore on footing that was smooth, packed a. d 
white with a million tiny shell fragments. A 

i te eect neg ge steps carried me beyond the first tu-n 
THE GREAT WHITE HERON the shore. A green mound of sea-lavenc 
»lotted out the white form of the anchorcd 
Spoonbill. I was alone on Sandy Key. 


The tide was running out and the grey 


lhe National Audubon Society instituted protection of this greatest of the Heron family, 
when it was nearly extinct, on Sandy Key and elsewhere 
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white beach widened as I walked. Jellyfish, stranded among the 
masses of wet seaweed, were shining and transparent like lumps of 
cool, liquid glass. Rising and falling, the empty shells of horseshoe 
crabs moved rhythmically in the slow lapping of little waves. The 
air was rich with odours of the sea. 

At that moment, the deserted island seemed as solitary, as 
remote from the world of man, as it had appeared in Audubon’s 
day. The only link with the present was a weathered railroad 
sleeper lying far above the tide-line. It had been hurled ashore 
during the great Florida hurricane of 1935. A goatsfoot vine now 
ran across one end of the sleeper and a small grasshopper with 
brownish legs clung to the grey wood, basking in the rays of the 
declining sun. Inland, beyond the sleeper, red-green mats of 
fles:y salicornia carpeted the ground and flat-leaved cacti rose in 
sp y clusters. Above the higher ground—itself hardly more than 
a vard above the level of the sea—gumbo-limbo trees lifted their 
tw sted branches into the air. 


From the dead top of one of these trees, where a great mass 
of ry sticks formed its nest, an Osprey took wing. It sailed out 
the long swells, circled, hovered, dropped with a white splash, 
lifi d heavily and swept back over the island, a glint of silver 
ng in its talons. Beyond the railroad sleeper, where the 


as ee ee: ee!!! hlUvl 
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Edwin Way Te 
A TYPICAL PIRATES’ BEACH, SANDY KEY 


fragments of white shells compose this haunt of millions of birds 


Edwin Way Teale 
FLEDGELING GREAT WHITE HERON 
This species is ordinarily found in- North America only in 
a small area off the lower tip of Florida 


bleached skeletons of hurricane-twisted trees lay in piles and 
windrows, eleven black-crowned Night Herons flapped into the air 
from a thicket with a chorus of alarmed “ Kraaaacks !’”” A moment 
later, there came one of those sights of short duration which 
provide a memory for a lifetime. 


Riding up over the gumbo-limbo trees on seven-foot, snow- 
white wings, an apparition of beauty suddenly rose into view. 
Tinted by the rays of the sinking sun, my first Great White Heron 
burst upon me. For years I had heard of this largest of the heron 
family, this rare wader of the shallow seas, a shy bird so restricted 
in its North American range that it is found normally only in a 
iall area off the tip of Florida. My sight of it lasted but a few 
econds. It disappeared as suddenly and as dramatically as it had 
ypeared. Tilting steeply, it lifted into a climbing turn slanted 
lownward and was gone. In that sudden veering away, before the 
irtain of foliage hid it, it seemed gigantic. 
As I walked on, I met from time to time masses of sea-foam, 
light and as white as thistledown, rolling along the sand. Ruddy 
urn-stones alighted and took wing and alighted again. Palm 
‘arblers flicked in and out of the higher vegetation. Overhead, 
a-birds wheeled, crying continually. And, under my feet, the 
iell fragments crunched methodically—the sound, slowing down 
‘ speeding up or stopping altogether, telling its story of sights of 
irying degrees of interest. Allan D. Cruickshank 
The capital L, which the outline of Sandy Key approximates THE LOUISIANA HERON, ONE OF THE FISHERS OF 
cn navigation charts of Florida Bay, has its thicker base running SANDY KEY 
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roughly east and west and its slenderer 
upright north and south. As I neared 
the far upper tip, at the northern end of 
the upright, a familiar sound—the sud- 
den clatter of a rattling call—increased 
in volume and the blue of a kingfisher 
shot overhead. Turning back down the 
inside of the upright, I came upon the most 
spectacular sight which present-day Sandy 
Key has to offer. 

Spread out before me, within the pro- 

tecting right-angle formed by the island, 
mile after mile of sheltered shallows 
stretched away to the east and the north. 
And all across these wide sea-pastures 
Herons had alighted to fish on the ebbing 
tide. Louisiana Herons, Ward’s Herons, 
the hybrid Wurdemann’s, and, largest and 
most beautiful of them all, Great White 
Herons, were scattered across nearly ten 
square miles of feeding-grounds. This 
vast area of stranded seaweed, sandbars 
and rippled, marly bottom, forms one of 
the great feeding-areas of the Florida keys. 
Secure under the watchful eye of Audubon 
wardens, the birds can come and go 
unmolested. 

I dropped down on a low mound of 
sand and swung my field glasses in a wide 
are over the area. At one place, fourteen 
Great White Herons formed a straight line 
that extended for an eighth of a mile. 
Rigid on their stilt-legs, they stood motion- 
less, all resting on the submerged ridge of the 
same sandbar. From time to time, a yellow 
lance-bill would thrust in a sudden jab into the 
water. And, now and then, one of the great 
birds would unfurl its wide wings, flap deliber- 
ately two or three times, and, soaring for a sur- 
prising distance, drop down at a new fishing 
site. 

In the low rays of the setting sun, the pure 
white bodies of the Great White Herons seemed 
even larger than they were. Amid the darker 
Herons, they loomed up like the white sails of a 
fleet of racing vachts. They caught the eye 
froma great distance. I counted more than fifty 
of these rare and magnificent birds scattered 
across the shallows. One Great White Heron is 
a memorable sight; seeing half a hundred at 
once is, aS an experience, an ornithological 
superlative. 

Not so many years ago, when the National 
Audubon Society was first beginning its work 
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SPOONBILLS COME AND GO UNMOLESTED 


of protecting diminishing species in Florida 
Bay, this greatest of all the Herons seemed 
well on its way to extinction. Now, nesting 
among the rooted branches of the mangrove 
tangles and feeding on the shallows of Sandy 
Key and elsewhere, it is better than holding its 
own. 


The pipefish, toadfish, porcupine-fish, 
shrimp, porgy and mullet on which it lives are 
abundant in the area. Shrimps form the main 
diet of the fledgelings during their days on the 
shallor platform-nests among the mangroves. 
The Great White Heron nests virtually all the 
vear round but most of the eggs are laid in 
December and January. Ona neighbouring key, 
I later found one fledgeling, well-nourished and 
sturdy, occupying a nest hardly more than six 
feet above the water. 


The sun was below the horizon and the 
luminous twilight of the lower latitudes had 


Allan D. vedahshank 
MAN-O’-WAR BIRDS COASTING EFFORTLESSLY ON WIDESPREAD WINGS 


enveloped the island when I started on down thic 
beach once more. Between the tide-marks 
along the shore Sandpipers darted in fits and 
starts, dining at a plentiful table. They kept 
ahead of me, taking to the air, alighting, running 
on twinkling legs, tipping and bobbing at every 
pause. Seemingly far removed from all this 
activity of island and bay and shallows, the 
long-tailed, slim-winged Man-o’-War _ Bird 
coasted in wide circles high overhead, still 
touched by the light of the hidden sun. 

By the time I reached the beached dinghy, 
the soaring bird—still cutting circles like a man 
skating on ice—had descended out of the upper 
sunlight. As I paused to watch, its slender form 
stood out for an instant against a luminous 
disc as it slid across the face of a rising full- 
moon. To the west, the horizon drew a straight 
line across the darkening waters. 

Already, the sunset clamour of the Terns 
was dving down. Their white forms covered 

almost every available inch of space 
on one of the net-racks which itinerant 
fishermen had built offshore to the 
south of Sandy Key. Another net- 
rack was black with Cormorants. 
By the time I had reached Ti 
Spoonbill and our evening meal wa: 
over, darkness had fallen and th: 
white forms of the distant feedin 
Herons had faded from sight. 


It was after eleven o’clock tha 
night when Eifler called me on dec 
to witness one of the strangest, mo: 
ethereal sights I have ever seen. Th 
bay, the black mass of Sandy Key, th 
white form of the anchored Spoonbii 
all were flooded with moonlight. An 
above the white, silent boat, silent 
ghostly forms on wide white wing 
were climbing upward into a moonli 
sky. One by one, they passed nois¢ 
lessly over the sleeping boat. Th 
Great White Herons were leavin 
their rich feeding-grounds in the le 
of Audubon’s Island. They wer 
winging their way to mangrov 
roosts on other keys. The tide wa 
up at last ; the Herons were goin 
home. 


That vision of moonlight anc 
silence, with the great white birds 
—silent, also—winging overhead, re- 
mained my most indelible impres- 
sion of Sandy Key. It symbolised 
the life and beauty which the National 
Audubon Society’s bird-protection 
programme is dedicated to preserve. 
It emphasised the fact that, a century 
and a decade after Audubon’s day, 
bird-life, rare and irreplaceable, still 
remains for us to guard, 
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wy N the north of Worcestershire there were until recently, 

E several colonies of rock dwellings made up of houses 

J hollowed out from the soft red sandstone cliffs in 
~ the neighbourhood of Kidderminster. 

The most populous of these colonies was at Blakeshall 
c| se to the village of Wolverley (Fig. 3). Another smaller 
c. lection of rock dwellings can still be seen near Habberley 
(1 g. 1), while over the border in Staffordshire several 
nm re exist along Kinver Edge, the escarpment which juts 
n thwards from Wolverley. 

Practically all these rock houses are deserted and 
d elict, but one or two have recently been brought back 
it )» occupation to house families from war-damaged areas. 

A rock house still in an excellent state of repair is 
t' be found at The Slad, near Wolverley (Fig. 2). It is 
s' | occupied by an old lady who has lived there for 
4 years. This house, which has the date 1791 cut in the 
I 
{ 
I 










k above it (though there is some doubt whether this 
e truly represents its age) is a typical example of the 
k dwellings of the neighbourhood. 

The main room measures approximately 13 ft. by 
ft. by 8 ft. high. The window has a wooden frame and 
glazed in the usual way: there is a fireplace about 
t. wide. To take away the smoke a chimney of brick 
s been ingeniously fastened to the outside of the rock 
e. The floor is of perfectly laid square brick flags or 
arries. Opening out from the back of this room is a 
ntry 6 ft. square—very cool and without illumination. 
doorway opposite the fireplace gives access to a bedroom 
ther smaller than the main room, and lighted by a single 
iall window. Behind this bedroom is a still smaller 
om; this, like the pantry, has no separate illumination 
ventilation. 

All the walls show the marks of the tools used to 
low out the rock. The chief implement employed was 
‘stocker,’ rather like a pickaxe; years ago there were 
men called ‘‘rock-stockers’’ who specialised in the excava- 
tion of these dwellings. A short distance away from the 
house are hollowed-out recesses in the rock which serve 
for storing coal, pea-sticks and so forth. 


The principal colony of rock-dwellers in Worcester- 
shire was at Blakeshall and Drakeslowe, close to the place 
where Richard Baxter opened his preaching campaign. 
The spot is marked by an obelisk. This colony of rock 
houses is referred to by Baring-Gould in his novel Bladys 
FSF SPO: Sn NE Seer, ee aye: 2A ROCK HOUSE STILL OCCUPIED AT THE SLAD, NR. WOLVERLEY 
Drakeslowe, a cirque in the sandstone rocks, which is riddled in 
every direction so as to accommodate the rock to the purpose of 
human habitation. The dwellings there are almost all in occupation 
at the present day, and are preferred to those of masonry as warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer. 


At the foot of this amphitheatre of rock houses at Drakeslowe 
is a modern School Chapel, and on a dark Sunday evening, a singular 
spectacle is presented by the people emerging from their holes with 
rm lanterns and descending the stages of the cliff in which they 

Some of these houses were still occupied at the end 

f the last war, but all of them eventually fell into disuse. 
Some of them became damp through water seeping into the 
rock; others became unsafe. It is said that the Wolverley 
parish registers record occasional deaths from the falling 
in of a cave roof, while “now and then a dangerous rock is 
purposely dislodged to prevent accidents.’’ No trace 
remains of the wooden window- and door-frames, and at 
the beginning of the present war there was an air of 
lesolation over the whole colony. Recently a number of 
the houses were destroyed as the result of developments 
irising from war-time needs, and it became impossible 
to explore the neighbourhood. 


Very little written information exists regarding the 
history and development of these rock dwellings. They 
ire not so old as is commonly imagined, and it has been 
stated that they served as a partial solution of a housing 


shortage which arose from the development of iron works 
at Cookley and elsewhere in the neighbourhood. 3.—LONG-DESERTED ROCK DWELLINGS AT BLAKESHALL 





1.—DWELLINGS IN THE ROCKS AT HABBERLEY 
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Note the construction of the brick chimney 
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DECORATIVE BIRDS 


SHOULD be glad if you could give me some 

information about the metal representations 

of birds of which I enclose a photograph. 

The height of the cock is 14 ins., the duck 
13 ins., the fantail 74 ins. Their bodies are in 
some silvery alloy, possibly pewter or latten, 
finely inlaid with brass. —W. J. WiLLiaMson, 
c/o Royal Empire Society, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C.2. 


These decorative birds appear to be of 
Persian origin; their metal an alloy of zinc and 
copper. Ornamentation has been applied by 
damascening of which Sir George Birdwood 
writes : ‘‘ Damascening is the art of encrusting 
one metal upon another, not in crustrve, which 
are soldered on, or wedged into the surface to 
which they are applied, but in the form of wire, 
which by under-cutting and hammering is 
thoroughly incorporated within the metal which 
it is intended to ornament. Practically dama- 
scening is limited to encrusting gold wire and 
sometimes silver wire on the surface of iron, or 
steel or bronze alloy. This system of ornamenta- 
tion is peculiarly Oriental, and takes its name 
from Damascus, where it was carried to the 
highest perfection by the early goldsmiths. It 
is now practised with the greatest success in 
Persia and Spain. 

‘In India damascening in gold is carried on 
chiefly in Cashmir, at Gujzat and Sailkoto in the 
Punjab and also in the Nizam’s dominions and 
is called kuft work. Damascening in silver is 
called Bidri from Bider in the Nizam’s dominion, 
where it is principally produced. 

“Bidri is also made in Purniah in the 
Bhagalpur division of Bengal, where only zinc 
is mixed with copper in the alloy. It is the 
highest art practised in India after enamelling, 
and was originally introduced by the Mo- 
hammedans from Persia.’’ The examples illus- 
trated are the Persian form of Bidri. 


REPAIRING\ICTORIAN MIRROR 


I have recently bought a wall mirror in the 
baroque style, carved wood and gilt finish. There 
are cherubs at either side, one clashing cymbals, 
the other playing a harp, and below a small oval 
shelf covered in velvet. This mirror was originally 
one of a pair, the other being sold elsewhere. 

Unfortunately the mirror has been slightly 
damaged, but I propose to make good the damaged 
portions with barbola paste. My main problem 
is the method of touching up the gilt on both old 
and new. Further, the existing gilt is flaking and 
is wearing very thin. Can it be preserved by 


covering with paper varnish or any special 
solution? 
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METAL BIRDS OF PERSIAN ORIGIN DECORATED WITH DAMASCENING 


See Question : 


I shall be very pleased if you will help me 
with these problems. I should say that the mirror 
was made circa 1830.—R. S. SHAPLEY,. Roman 
Way, 235, Alwoodley Lane, Moortown, Leeds. 

The easiest and cheapest way of repairing 
the gilding on the damaged parts of the mirror 
is to use a bronze gold paint and afterwards 
apply a thin coat of shellac varnish toned to 
match existing gilding. This latter treatment 
will also prevent the gilding from tarnishing. 

Bronze gold leaf is also another method 
but more difficult to apply; and the same also 
refers to the more expensive real gold leaf, 
which would probably make the best match; 
for the gilding on the mirror frame is more 
likely to be gold leaf and not imitation. These 
last two methods, however, require special skill 
and knowledge for their application and are 
therefore best left to a gilder. 

The reason that the white gesso ground of 
he gilding is flaking away, is probably damp 
ind unfortunately nothing can be done ex- 
ternally to preserve it. 


A FANTIN-LATOUR FIND 
Can you clear up for me the mystery: of the 
painting by Fantin-Latour of roses in a glass 


A VASE OF ROSES AND (right) WITH THE OVERPAINTING REMOVED 


See Question: A Fantin-Latour Find 





Decorative Birds 


vase seen in the accompanying photographs? | 
bought it in a saleroom in Cape Town in the con- 
dition shown in the first photograph. Had I not 
known Fantin’s incomparable rose painting, I 
would have been deceived—as many others appear 
to have been—into thinking that the painting was 
spurious rubbish. It was in a Victorian gilt 
frame bearing the legend, Roses by Fantin. The 
vase was a garish blue and gold monstrosity of 
the worst Victorian period; the bud at the top 
and the “ fallen flower ” were amateurish in the 
extreme. But the roses themselves were obviously 
painted by a master hand. 

An expert picture restorer in Cape Town 
who had studied the art in London under Mr. H. 
Ruhemann removed the gilt and blue over- 
painting and disclosed what I had known sie 
would find—Fantin’s original, slender glass 
vase seen in the second photograph. The spurious 
bud and “ fallen flower ” also came away, leaving 
the original background. 

Can you or any reader suggest who ti 
amateur Victorian artist might have been wio 
had this valuable Fantin in his possession ai 1 
“improved” it by the additions? A furth + 
mystery is the fact that it was sent out to th ; 
country in an antique dealer’s “* job lot ” and w: ; 
sold by him and again by the purchaser witho 
anybody through whose hands it had passed su- 
pecting the over-painting or the picture’s re 
value.—W. H. R. Hitt, Highways, Molter 
Road, Oranjezicht, Cape Town. 


It is difficult to solve the mystery of tl 
overpainting, especially as works by Fanti 
Latour have always enjoyed a certain vogu 
and it is not likely that the price of the pictu: 
could have been enhanced by the alteration 
Since the overpainting has now gone for eve 
it will not be possible to study it with the vie 
to elucidating the mystery. The alteration « 
the composition by the addition of a falle 
flower is actually reminiscent of some of Manet 
flower pieces and the two artists were certain] 
known to be close friends, Fantin-Latour havin 
painted the famous portrait group Hommage « 
Manet. Is it possible that Manet could have 
been the author of the ‘“‘improvement”’ or tha‘ 
it was an effort at collaboration? Mr. Hill’s 
assurance that the overpainting was amateuris! 
is against such a possibility, and the only other 
alternative is that it was some obscure artist 
or unscrupulous dealer, or perhaps that it was 
done at the request of an owner who wanted 
the picture to fit into a particular colour-scheme. 














flvence. There are a pair of sarco- 
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A GAME OF CHANCE 

I enclose a photograph of a primitive 
kind of roulette on which I should be glad to have 
any information you or your experts can give. 

' It is turned from hard wood, possibly 
walnut, and consists of a bowl about 12 ins. 
diameter, with a central brass pin. The flat disc 
its over this pin, and can be rotated by the knob 
above. The disc has a serrated edge, and each 
indentation is numbered, the numbers 1 to 21 
rurning alternately clockwise and anti-clock- 
wie round the edge. After rotation the disc slows 
do: n, and the small wooden ball comes to rest 
in one or other of the indentations, in similar 
fa: ion to the modern roulette. A circle of glass 
fit. into the rim of the bowl, and prevents the ball 
fro 1 Jumping out. 

The date is thought to be about 1820, and 
th: niece was bought in Sussex in 1930, with the 
su estion that it had come from a Portsmouth 
in frequented by sailors.—Iris CaPELL (Lady), 
21 Empire House, Thurloe Place, S.W.7. 

It is difficult to locate this roulette from 
th small photograph sent, but it probably is of 
Fr ich origin. 

[his game of chance was introduced into 
Fr ice in 1760 and later led to so many scan- 
da that it was banished by law in 1836. 

Chis may account for some roulettes finding 
th - way to our southern ports—the possession 
of ne being very profitable to the owner. 

rhe game is still to be seen on board ship, 
bu in slightly different form. 


~~, 





DR. JOHN WALL. PENCIL DRAWING BY 
E. F. BURNEY 


See Question: Where is the Original? 


SHERATON OR REGENCY ? 

There often seems to be some 
confusion in description of furni- 
ture of round about the Regency 
period, as Sheraton or as 
Regency. As a fact the English 
Regency period began some years 
afier Sheraton’s death, but no 


doubt there were ma ny pleces 
which might be described as 
transition. 


I have a pair of very fine side- 
tables which I have always described 
as Sheraton, but they are quite 
probably Regency. The back 
upper part has sliding doors which 
are often met with in Sheraton side- 
irds and the gilt rail with the lyre 
oriament seems to show Adam in- 


= 


S 


Pp! igus wine coolers of equally fine 
co struction which are not shown 
in the photograph which I enclose. 
! vould be grateful for an expert 
op nion as to the precise period of 








AN EARLY FORM OF ROULETTE 


See Question: A Game of Chance 


the tables—C. Drummonp, Cadland Cottage, 
Fawley, Southampton. 

The side-table in our correspondent’s 
collection dates from 1790-95, and would be 
described in sale catalogues as ‘‘Sheraton.”’ 
The lyre ornament on the metal 
rail was used a good deal at this 
period and in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and its treat- 
ment (with the absence of ornament 
on the surround) is more character- 
istic of the Greek revival than of 
Robert Adam’s design. 

The terms Sheraton’ and 
Regency are convenient labels, 
but are not entirely satisfactory. 
The later work by _ Sheraton 
(1751-1806) is stvlistically 
Regency; and the use of the 
term Regency for the new classic 
style in England is not satisfactory, 
because it was in being before the 
institution of the Regency in 1811 
and outlasted the actual period of 
the Regency. 


WHERE IS THE ORIGINAL? 

The enclosed photograph is 
of a _ careful pencil drawing 
by E. F. Burney (cousin of 
Fanny Burney) from a portrait by Pine. It 
represents Dr. John Wall who was instrumental 
in founding the Worcester Infirmary in 1745 and 
the Worcester Porcelain Company in 1751. He 
died at Bath in 1776, aged 68. There are two 
portraits of him, as a young man, in existence and 


I would be very glad to learn the whereabouts of 


this portrait by Pine, which was obviously made 
in the later years of Wall’s life-—C. W. Dyson 
Perrins, Davenham, Malvern, Worcestershire. 

A reader may be able to supply the answer 
to this enquiry. The National Portrait Gallery 
and other recognised authorities have no know- 
ledge of the original’s whereabouts. 


A\ 








A SHERATON SIDE-TABLE, 


See Question: Sheraton or Regency? 


1790-95 


foliage. 
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A PAINTING BY BARENGER 


I possess an oil painting, about 3 ft. square. 
The artist is Beranger, and the date is 1790. It 
represents huntsman and hounds issuing from 
covert in full cry; the scene, however, is Autumn. 
and the oak trees beautifully painted are still in 
Is anything known of this sporting 
artist ? 

I shall be grateful for any information you 
can give me. The picture has been stored away 
for a long time, and is now believed to be of some 
value.-—R. P. Cotuines-WeELts (Lt.-Col.), 54. 
Kings Road, Windsor, Berkshire. 


James Barenger (1780-1831) was probably 
born in London. The son of an artist, he ex- 
hibited 37 pictures at the R.A. between 1810-31. 
His best-known print is Lord Derby's Slag 
Hounds. He contributed to best-known spurting 
magazines. The date, 1790, is obviously wrong 
He was a good artist and his pictures are cer- 
tainly of value and likely to go up. 





WATCH BY JOSH. ALLSOP, circa 1700 


See Question; An Ancient Watch 


{N ANCIENT WATCH 


The enclosed photographs are of an old 
verge watch which recently came into my pos- 
session. I obtained it from an old village watch- 
maker, who told me it was the oldest watch he had 
ever seen and estimated its age at 200 years. 


The case is not original, but the movement 
is an exquisite piece of workmanship.. The 
maker’s name inscribed is JOSH. ALLSOP EAST 
SMITHFEILD. 


I also enclose sketch of the hall-marks in the 
case (not reproduced), and should be glad if you 
would date the watch for me and give me any other 

information on the movement or 
case. which is a double one.—T. W. 
TOWNSEND (Lieut. R.N.V.R.). 





We reproduce one of our 
correspondent’s photographs. 
Josh. Allsop, East Smithfield, was 
a watch- and clock-maker who 
was admitted to the Clockmakers’ 
Company in 1689. By the design 
of the pillars and cock this watch 
dates about 1700. The letters on 
the case ‘“‘T. B.”’ stand probably 
for the case-maker’s initials, and 
the number 846 is the number of 
the watch, and the same number 
will probably be found engraved 
on the watch by the name. Silver 
watch-cases were seldom __hall- 
marked before 1740. 


Questions intended for these 
pages should be forwarded to the 
Editor, CouNtTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavis- 
tock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped 
addressed envelope enclosed foyv 
veply. In no case should originals 
be sent; nor can any valuation be 
made. 
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RIBBESFORD HOUSE, THE GARDEN FRONT 


TICKENHILL AND RIBBESFORD, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Two adjoining country houses closely connected with Bewdley historically. 


EWDLEY lies so snugly astride the 
Severn, among cherry orchards and 
wooded hills, principally because it 
is ringed round with properties 

hitherto in private ownership. Perfect in 
itself, this no less intact setting should be 
safeguarded as much in the interests of the 
densely populated regions adjoining as for 
the sake of Bewdley itself. These estates of 
Ribbesford, Tickenhill, and Winterdyne 
whose domains touch the backs of houses in 
the town, originally formed the single large 
park of the royal manor or palace of Ticken- 
hill, and history would be repeating itself in 
an unusually satisfactory way could that 
historic domain be reconstituted. It could 


2.—THE SEVERN AT 


RIBBESFORD, WITH 


a seat of the Council of the Marches 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


be, in modern form, under the provisions of 
Section 74 of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1932. Thereby the owners of the three 
properties could enter into an agreement with 
the Local Authority whereby each property 
should be dedicated as a private open space 
and kept in its present form in perpetuity. 
One of the three, Tickenhill, is already main- 
tained by its owners, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Parker, as a folk museum of exceptional 
interest, and its park may be regarded as 
safeguarded. But the other two are equally 
important to complete what would be an 
ideally sited Regional Park, beautiful in 
itself and essential to the preservation of an 
exceptionally beautiful little town. 





BLACKSTONE CRAG 


Tickenhill House was for 150 years a royal palace and 


Historically, Ribbesford is the key to the 
whole story of this delectable corner of 
Worcestershire, since it is both the manor 
and the parish on the edge of which Ticken- 
hill first, and then Bewdley grew up. Its fine 
church stands a mile away from the town by 
an old sycamore avenue among the steep 
miniature hills of Tickenhill park, and is still 
Bewdley’s parish church. Ribbesford village 
has vanished, but manor house and church, 
at the foot of high hanging woods, look east- 
wards over a noble reach of the Severn to 
the red cliff of Blackstone (Fig. 2) with its 
caves and hermitage. It was evidently the 
oldest settlement on this reach of the river, 
and in Saxon times belonged to the monas‘ ery 
of Worcester. The Danes under Canute took 
it about 1000 A.D: but restored the Chur: hi’s 
property on condition that the Ribbes' ord 
folk supplied such Danes as had settled t' ere 
with fishing nets and hunting gear. At ‘he 
Norman Conquest the manor, with o° 1er 
neighbouring estates, was taken by one 
Turstin the Fleming, who however rest: ‘ed 
Wribbenhall including the site of Bewdle to 
the monks. A few years later he joinec an 
insurrection (1074) after which many of ‘he 
rebels’ estates, including Wigmore, Cleob ry, 
and Ribbesford, were given to Ralph de 
Mortimer. Thus began the Mortimer dom 1a- 
tion of the Marches throughout the Mi Ile 
Ages, which culminated four hundred y ws 
later in their descendant Edward IV asc: id- 
ing the Throne. 


For nearly all that time a knightly fa: ily 
de Ribesford were tenants of the Mortin rs, 
and continued in possession till about 1 40, 
after the manor itself had passed from he 
Mortimers through various great fe’ lal 
families—Montacutes, Beauchamps, Ne _|s, 
Talbots, and Dudleys, in quick success 0. 
Ultimately, in 1627, it was bought by Sit 
Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels to 
Charles I, from the Mildmays. He °as 
youngest brother of Lord Herbert of C! er- 
bury and George Herbert, sons of Rich rd 
Herbert of Montgomery Castle. His descen- 
dants, for whom the peerage of Herbert 0! 
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3, TICKENHILL 
HOUSE 
The Georgianised 
frag vent of a Tudor 
roy: palace and the 
seat of the Council 
of ..e Marches of 
Wales 
Clerbury was re-created in 1694, retained 
Ril) esford till 1738 when the last lord hanged 


hin self in one of the turrets. It is said that 
his valet found him still living and hurried 
off to Bewdley to ask the Bailiff what steps 
he should take in the unusual circumstances. 
The peerage was again re-created for a kins- 
man, later Ist Earl of Powis, but the estate 
was eventually sold, in 1787, to Francis 
Ingram of Tickenhill, a member of a well- 
known Bewdley family. He left it to Sir 
E. Winnington of Stanford and to his sons 
on condition of their taking the name of 
Winnington Ingram. At the beginning of this 


century it belonged to Major G. C. Lees 
Milne, who sold it in 1921 to 
Mr. J. T. Brockhouse. 

The house (Fig. 1), much ’ 


altered, is the remaining side of a 
quadrangular building of great 
antiquity, the remainder of which 
was pulled down about 1790. It 
retains two octagonal turrets which 
suggest 16th-century date though 
their roofs are not original. An old 
picture shows that the wing ex- 
tending to the left of them in the 
photograph was an 18th-century 
addition, since altered. The build- 
ing is beautifully sited beside a 
steep wooded bank at right angles 
to the river. The church, on a 
ledge above the house, is remark- 
able for its timber nave arcade 
(Fig. 12), of which only that of 
the north aisle now remains. Many 


early halls (e.g. Farnham and 
Leicester Castles) had timber 
arcades; the finest was York 


G.ildhall (fifteenth century); and 


sone churches, of which Lower 
Pcover, Cheshire, is the best. 
[iis at  Ribbesford, probably 
erected c. 1450 when Bewdley 
W officially added to the 


paish, shows the extent to which 
ti ber from Wyre Forest was 
th’ building material of the 
tep.on. The south door, of early 
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Norman date (Fig. 10), has a remarkable 
sculptured tympanum, representing an archer 
attacking a monster from whom a hart is 
escaping. It has been related to the story 
of Siegfried, which was probably familiar to 
the Danish colonists at Ribbesford, and no 
doubt symbolises the Redeemer, represented 
by the archer, delivering the human soul 
(the hart) from Evil. The timber porch 
(Fig. 11) added in 1633 is a particularly 
pleasing specimen with its turned balusters 
and dog-gate; in the same vear Sir Henry 
Herbert presented a great green cushion of 
velvet and satin for the pulpit. The restora- 
tion of the church, which was very rich in 
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somewhat crude wood-carving, in 1878 
evoked a plea from Ruskin, who knew 
Ribbesford well, to let “‘the dear old ruin 
grow grey by Severn’s side in peace.” In 
the course of the work a numbtr of early 
burial stones were discovered, including a 
coffin-lid bearing the arms of Mortimer 
dating 1290-1320. It may commemorate that 
lord of Tickenhill who, at that period, first 
perceived the beauties of Bewdley and gave 
it its French name. 

For the last 200 years Tickenhill has 
ostensibly been a Georgian house (lig. 3), 
perched on the edge of a steep spur overlook- 
ing the town (Fig. 4). It was given this 





4.—LOOKING OVER BEWDLEY FROM A WINDOW AT TICKENHILL 
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EARLY TUDOR 


HALL, 


character by John Ingram 
in 1735, but 70 vears ago 
part of the massive timber 
frame-work of the earlier 
building was discovered in 
what is now the hall (Fig. 5). 
The  antiquary = Stukeley 
sketched its east front over- 
looking the town from the 
brow of the hill, as it was in 
1712: a timbered range in 
which two stone chimney- 
breasts with decorated tops 
flanked a gabled gateway. 
Soon afterwards three of 


the four sides of its quad- 


rangle were pulled down 

and the remaining north side 

refaced as we see it. For 

150 years Tickenhill was 

the most important house 

in the district, a_ titular 

Palace periodically occu- 

pied by royalty and occa- 

sionally by the Sovereign in person, and one 
of the official seats, the other being 
Ludlow Castle, of the instrument by which 
the Tudors governed Wales, the Council of 
the Marches. 

When Ralph Mortimer feued Ribbesford 
to its tenants about 1075, he retained the 
high ground north of it called Tickenhill 
(‘goats’ hill”) and probably built on it a 


TICKENHILL 


TIMBER CONSTRUCTION IN 
TICKENHILL 


FOLK MUSEUM 


A general view of main room 
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BEWDLEY HORN-WARE 


manor hall overlooking the ford of the river. 
Nothing recognisably remains of the Mor- 
timers’s hall which, about 1300, is stated in an 
inquisition post mortem to be ruinous and in 
1336 to be in course of repair. The next 
description is Leland’s when he , visited 
Bewdley about 1540: 

a fayre Mannour standing in a goodly Parke well 
timbered on the very Knappe of an hill that the 
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6.—VICTORIAN DRESSES IN TICKENHILL FOLK 


MUSEUM 


Towne standeth on. Whethe 
there was an ancient hous: 
tymes past I am not assure 
but this that now is ther: 
somewhat new, and as I he 
was in a manner erected by 
Kk. H. 7th for Prince Arthur. It 
was repayred for the Lady 
Marye. Since I heard that 
Richard, E. of Marche and D. of 
Yorke builded there. It was 
Mortimer E. of Marches land 
The Richard Duke of York 
mentioned was the founder 
of Bewdley Market, and 
was killed at the Battle of 
Wakefield in 1460. Through 
his mother, Anne Mortimer, 
grand-daughter of the 3rd 
Earl of March and Philippa 
heiress of Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, he inherited the 
Mortimers’s great west- 
country realm which, on his 
son seizing the Throne in 1451 
as Edward IV, became Royal 
Domain. Accounts in the Record Office 
show that Edward made great additions to 
the house, including a great hall 100 ft. long 
with chambers above and below built on ‘he 
south side of the then existing quarters. ~ he 
accounts confirm it to have been chiefly of 
wood and plaster, and the hall may well h: ve 
had timber arches like Ribbesford Chur h. 
The purpose of this enlargement must h. ve 


9.—WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP 


Tickenhill Folk Museum 
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11.—THE PORCH (1633) OF RIBBESFORD CHURCH 


been to provide fitting accommodation for the new Council of 
Wales set up by Edward in. 1473 in fulfilment of a promise made 
to the Welsh, in return for their assistance against Henry VI, 
to improve the administration of the Principality. The first Lord 
President of the Council was John Alcock, Bishop of Worcester 
and later of Ely, a great builder and the founder of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, whom Henry’ VII appointed Comptroller of Royal 


Works. The enlargement of Tickenhill may have been under his 
supervision. The Council, however, and possibly the Tickenhill 


buildings, did not take final shape till the accession of the 
Welshman Henry Tudor who in 1493-4 constituted his infant son 
Arthur his Justice in the Marches of Wales, with quarters at 
Ludlow, Thornbury, Hereford, and, for Worcestershire, Tickenhill. 
Here, in 1499, in the chapel that may be incorporated in the 
eastern end of the present house, Prince Arthur was married by 
proxy and with great state, in the presence of the Apostolic Notary, 
to Catharine of Aragon, represented by Rodrigo Gundesalvi de 
Puebla the Spanish Orator and her Proctor. After the marriage 
tie Prince, the last Prince of Wales who exercised any real 
sovereignty over his Principality, kept his Court chiefly at 
Tickenhill and Ludlow Castle. At the former he settled a long 
sanding conflict of ‘‘gruggs, debats, variances and discords”’ 
between the men of Bewdley and Kidderminster; and at the 
latter, in 1502, he died, his body lying in state at Tickenhill on 
i's way to burial at Worcester. 
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Henry VIII commissioned repairs to the building in 1525 
when his and Catharine’s daughter the Princess Mary, then aged 
10, was similarly installed in the Court of the Marches. The con- 
siderable administrative work was of course executed by the series 
of eminent men who served successively as Lords President and 
on the Council. Ludlow Castle was their principal seat but 
Tickenhill was a frequent alternative, and, as time went on, 
increasing official references are found to the decay of the 
buildings, of the park fences, and to the theft of timber from the 
demesne by Bewdley charcoal burners and builders. James I was 
actually staying at Bewdley in 1615 when he received news of the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury; and in 1644 Charles I was at 
Tickenhill when he issued the orders to Prince Rupert that 
resulted in the fatal battle of Marston Moor. Shortly afterwards 
the Parliamentary forces seized the town and captured the governor, 
Sir Thomas Lyttleton, in ‘“‘the great Mannour-house,’’ which, as a 
result, was not in a fit state to accommodate the King when he 
retreated to Bewdley after Naseby and had to sleep at the Angel 
Inn in Load Street. 

In 1641 the Council of the Marches was suppressed, together 
with the other arbitrary Courts, and after the war Tickenhill, 
“containing by estimation 2 acres, very much out of repair,’ was 
valued at £797 for its materials; and all its contents were sold. 
Panelling, overmantels and other woodwork dispersed in_ the 
neighbourhood, including Hanbury Hall, Hagley, and Dowles 
Manor, are believed to have come from Tickenhill. 

In 1873 the house was bought by Mr. Joseph Tangve of 
Birmingham, and his daughter and son-in-law are the present 
owners. Mr. and Mrs. J. I. Parker, to whom I owe much in the 
preparation of these articles, have for some years been forming at 
Tickenhill a Folk Museum for the Bewdley region which is of absorbing 

and rapidly increasing—interest. It is impossible here to review its 
contents further than to point out that, besides materials illustrating 
past Bewdley industries, they include agricultural bygones and old 
dresses, many primitive forms of evervday things, such as a 
Mark I typewriter and vacuum cleaner, railway bygones such as 
oil carriage lamps and station-masters’ bells, and discarded trades- 
men’s, shop, and workshop equipment: things as strange to the 
younger generation as if they were antediluvian. This fascinating 


assemblage of tangible history, to which the public have access, is 
intended ultimately to be arranged throughout this house of so long 
and glamorous, if now intangible, a history. 





12.—OAK ARCADE, SOUTH 
(ABOUT 1450). 


AISLE, RIBBESFORD CHURCH 
A splendid and almost unique example of Gothic 
timber church construction 
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BUTTERFLIES IN CAPTIVITY 


O collect butterflies in the heart of the 

enemy country, and in the middle of 

the greatest war of all time, may seem 

somewhat out of place. But one of the 
great problems which faces a Prisoner of War 
is how to pass the time. Officers may not work, 
and it is, therefore, essential to find interests and 
hobbies which will enable one to deal with this 
problem of unaccustomed and unwanted leisure, 
and at the same time keep physically and 
mentally fit. 

At first this was not too difficult, but when 
the Spring of 1944 arrived, and with it our fifth 
year of captivity, many of us felt that we had 
nearly exhausted the possibilities. After all, one 
cannot for ever ring the changes on bridge, 
lectures, languages, games and so on: and we 
began to look round for some fresh interest. 

A friend of mine, whom I will call Sydney, 
had a letter from his children, who were collect- 
ing butterflies, asking their unfortunate parent 
to try to pick up a few specimens for them. 
Sydney had never collected before and he came 
to me for help. I was not very enthusiastic, but 
{ cudgelled my brains to try to remember the 
difference between the Peacocks, Fritillaries and 
Red Admirals, which I had pursued as a school- 
boy. In this way there started an enterprise 
that unexpectedly provided us both with the 
new interest we had been seeking. 

At first glance it might seem that the 
collecting of specimens inside a camp 100 yards 
by 50 yards (including buildings) would be 
impossible. It certainly seemed so to me. For- 
tunately, however, the very smallness of the 
camp was in its favour, because the detaining 
Power appreciated the fact that exercise outside 
the wire was essential, and walks were organised. 
We therefore started the season with three 
possible localities : 

(a) The Camp garden—a small area, but 
assiduously cultivated, and very well stocked 
with flowers and vegetables grown from seeds 
sent out from home. I might mention in passing 
that this is probably one of the few “‘ weedless”’ 
gardens in existence. A weed can hardly show 
its head above ground before one of our garden- 
ing enthusiasts has pounced on it with a cry of 
rage. 

(b) The local swimming bath—which, for- 
tunately for our purpose, was surrounded with 
bushes and shrubs of various kinds. 

(c) A disused quarry—now used for games. 
We visited the bath and the quarry twice a 
week for a couple of hours. 











2.—* ELEPHANTS” 
WOULD CRAWL CON- 
FIDINGLY ON TO MY HAND 


As far as apparatus was concerned this all 
had to be made locally in the camp carpenter’s 
shop. We began by making a couple of setting 
boards, and a cage for larve, out of wood from 
Canadian Red Cross packing cases (learning in 
the process quite a lot about carpentry—includ- 
ing the efficient use of a plane!). A miniature 
net was next constructed out of an old badmin- 
ton racquet and part of a mosquito net someone 
had thoughtfully sent out from home (possibly 
intended for Japan). An old powdered-milk tin 
filled with insect powder, or formaldehyde, 








served as a ‘‘killing bottle.’’ 











Next we collected all the sewing 





needles we could persuade our 
friends to part with. These, 
broken in halves, were used as 
‘setting pins.’’ Ordinary pins, 





for some reason, are more 
scarce than needles ! 

At first we intended to try 
to collect only a few specimens, 
such as the Swallowtail, which 
are rare at home, though less so 
on the Continent. We had, 
however, reckoned without two 
things : (a) the Province of 
Hesse was, unknown to us, a 
famous locality for lepidoptera, 
and (b) the insidious advances 
of the “collecting fever.”’ 

The season started very 
late. In fact, there was virtu- 
ally no Spring, and precious 
little Summer until August. 
However, by dint of careful 
searching we made quite a few 
finds in May and June, includ- 
ing several Hawks, some Tiger 
and Drinker caterpillars and a 
few eggs of the Poplar and 
Puss moths. In July things 
began to liven up, and in 
August specimens were simply 
pouring in, and we had 
hurriedly to construct addition- 
al setting boards and two new 
breeding cages, as well as some 
specimen cases. We also dis- 
covered the necessity for a 
“relaxing box’’—wet sand in 
the ubiquitous Klim tin. 

Our first red-letter day was on July 1, when 
our friends the gardeners brought in the news 
that there were some large caterpillars in the 
carrot beds—probably Swallowtails. I remem- 
bered as a boy searching in vain for this rarity, 
which, I believe can only be found in the Fen 
country, and we hurried out to see what we 
could find. It was an astonishing sight. The 
carrots seemed alive with Swallowtails! Large, 
juicy‘looking caterpillars clad in Old Welling- 
tonian colours. 


The 


Three weeks later fifteen perfect Swallow- 
tail butterflies hatched out. A prison camp is 
not exactly a beauty spot, and I have noticed 

that we are very colour 
conscious, possibly 
owing to the uniform- 
ly drab surroundings 
in which we live. Be 
that as it may, I do 
not think I have ever 
seen anything so 
lovely as a Swallowtail 
freshly emerged from 
the chrysalis, clinging 
to the sides of the box, 
quietly fanning its 
slowly drying wings. 


The next excite- 

ment was with the 

‘“‘Elephants.’’ We 

had been very keen to 

collect as many Hawk 

moths as_ possible. 

We were attracted by 

their large size, power- 

ful streamlined wings, 

and soft pastel colour- 

ing. On August 17—I was keeping a diary by 

this time, and we were as keen as any school- 

boy or hoary professor—I was lucky enough to 

find three large Elephant larve sunning them- 

selves on the willow herb which grows around 

the swimming-bath. I put them reverently 

into the collecting tin, and carried them 

back to the camp with tremendous care, 

and then went to confront Sydney with my 

find. , 

“What do you think I have got to-day, 
Sydney?” I asked. 


.—* CAMBERWELL PARADE” 
path outside the camp that turned out to be a 
butterflies’ “ alight’ 


™otform ” 


“Wait a minute,’ said Sydney, ‘‘ you mean 
what have we got.”’ 

He produced one of the cages, and inside 
it were seven Elephants. Completely deflated | 
sadly produced my three prizes... ‘‘ And I have 
been hunting for these for hours, and missed 
my swim into the bargain . . . where on earth 
did you find them? ”’ 

“On the wild godetia in the garden—there 
are probably plenty more !’’ Sydney remarked 
smugly. 

We had a lot of fun with our Elephai'ts, 
and their simple elephantine ways. A caterpillar, 
even to the most prejudiced eye, is not perh: 

a very attractive creature. It seems a somew’ 
negative affair, which curls up at the sligh 
touch with an idiotic attitude of ‘‘ you can’t 
me; I’m a leaf.’’ Our Elephants were, howe 
different. They had personality. They |: 
together in what was quickly known as 
Elephant House, and when the door of the hi 
was opened to put in fresh food, they all poi 
forth over the side, waving their trunks : 
friendly way, and would crawl confidingly « 
my hand, apparently expecting to be stro! 
(Fig. 2.) In fact it was difficult to keep ti 
of them and one prisoner was startled to 
one settling down comfortably on his pili 
An Elephant admittedly is not a dog. Never 
less, we became very attached to our Eleph< 
in the short time they were with us, and aln 
knew them by name. Indeed, feeding time 
the Elephant House became quite a popt 
spectacle in the camp. 

So far we had concentrated mainly 
larve, partly in order to secure perfect und: 
aged specimens, but also because you can k: 

a caterpillar for several weeks, and watching 
habits, changing of skin and so on, is a con! 
ued source of interest. But about this time 
sun came out, and the Summer, to make up 
its brevity became intensely hot, at tin 
reaching ninety degrees in the shade. Plenty 
butterflies were now on the wing, and so 
naturally turned our attention to trying 
capture some specimens with our rather fee! 
net. 

The quarry seemed to be our best hop. 
Its original function had long since been abaii- 
doned, and now it was overgrown with a wilder- 
ness of tree and shrub, part of which we had 
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cleared for games. However, 
round the edge is a fairly thick. 
wood, and at first sight this seemed 
very promising. But several 
blank days soon showed us that 
for some reason it was almost 
devoid of insect life. 


One afternoon, however, we 
were walking along a small track 
which ran along the edge of the 
wood, when we suddenly found 
ourselves in the midst ot a cloud 
of butterflies, which had got up at 
our feet. For a few seconds the 
air \.as alive with flashing colours. 
Re. Admirals, Peacocks and 
for.oiseshells soared around our 
hea s, and, in the midst of them, 
floa ng gracefully through the air 
like 1 Seagull, with only an occasional beat of its 
wit 5, Was a large chocolate-coloured butterfly 
wit unmistakable yellow edges to its wings. 

Fortunately Sydney, who had the net, was 
so: aggered at seeing the legendary Camberwell 
Be. .ty in the flesh that he aid not slash at it as 
he ight have done, and it alighted gracefully a 
fey vards away, bang in the centre of the path. 
fe. e with excitement we approached the insect 
as sat quietly sunning itself, its wings occa- 
sio lly opening and shutting. 

It wasa lovely creature. We could see every 
de: il clearly. The dull brown of the museum 
spc umen became in the brilliant sunlight a 
gi ous milky chocolate colour. Along the 
ed ssparkled the bright blue crescents merging 
im erceptibly into the yellow margin. 

it seemed almost an insult to try to capture 
su | an aristocrat with our feeble net—but 
th: e was nothing else for it. Fortunately the 
ins ct continued to preen itself undisturbed by 
ou clumsy manceuvres, and at last our ridicu- 
lou net was poised above the quarry. A sudden 
st: xe ! Acry of ‘‘Gotit !’’ accompanied by much 
go d but totally unnecessary advice from me, 
an we had our first Camberwell. 

‘“Thateis the most exciting thing that has 
ha)»pened to me since Dunkirk.”’ said Sydney. 

Actually our excitement, though natural, 
was largely unnecessary, for with typical 
beginners’ luck we had stumbled across the 
butterfly hunter’s equivalent of a “‘lode of 
gold.’’ We had found a butterfly “‘alighting 
platform”’ or sun-deck. ‘the combination of the 
high trees, on the leeward side of the hill, and 
the sun pouring down on the exposed path 
below were ideal. We soon learnt that, on a 
suitable day, we had only to sit in the shade and 
wait, and the Vanessa family would come 
swooping down from the tops of the high trees, 
to take their sun bath on the path below. 
Although the platform was only 25 yards long, 
| have seen as many as a dozen Red Admirals, 
Peacocks and Speckled Woods sunning them- 
selves within a few feet of where I sat. Occa- 
sionally a Camberwell, Comma or Brown Hair- 
steak would condescend to join the throng. 

We made a curious discovery in connection 
with the Camberwells. They appeared to be 
attracted by anything white. A white hand- 
kerchief accidentally dropped on the path was 
the source of our discovery. After this we used 
to place handkerchiefs or a shirt on the path as 
an additional lure, and this often tempted them 
down when nothing else would. Since there are 
so few white wild flowers, I should very much 
like to know why white of all colours should 
attract them in this way. 

I had one amazing afternoon in ‘‘Camber- 
well Parade.’’ (Fig. 1) It was nearly our last 
visit to the quarry. Almost as soon as I arrived 
I got a very large Camberwell—our fourth. For 
some reason it is very hard to get a really good 
specimen of this particular butterfly unless you 
breed it yourself. Even a few hours on the wing 
seems enough to remove some of the delicate 
scales, and its swift passage through the trees 
and shrubs soon frays the wing edges. So I was 
very glad to find that this particular specimen, 
possibly newly emerged, was flawless. When 
tris was followed in quick’ succession by a 
Furple Hairsteak, a Comma and a Silver Washed 
fritillary I felt my luck was really in. 

Just before we were due to leave, I was 
stting on thé grass hoping for yet another 
(amberwel', when a large rather tired-looking 
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3.—THE 


“MYSTERY MOTH” 


Body, wings and legs a delicate fawn ; eyes blue outlined 


with a white mark in the middle 


butterfly, which looked like a White Admiral 
sailed slowly by. I dashed after it and at the 
third attempt got it into the net. It seemed 
larger than a White Admiral ought to be, and, 
as its wings were beating with unusual power in 
the net, I hastily transferred it to the killing 
bottl& Waiting five minutes to ensure that it 
had been properly chloroformed, I cautiously 
opened the lid and was astonished to find that 
I had at last got a Purple Emperor—a prize 
that we had scarcely hoped for. True it was a 
female, which lacks the rich purple sheen of the 
male, and certainly it was somewhat battered. 
Nevertheless I had been lucky enough to 
achieve what must be the dream of many a 
collector: to bag a Camberwell and an ‘‘Iris”’ 
on the same day. 

After this, the capture later in the season of 
several Convolvulus Hawks, and one of the 
rare Pine Hawks, came almost as an anti- 
climax. These successes came just in time, as 
Sydney’s offspring, having just paid a visit to 
Wicken Fen, had béen rather scornful about our 
Swallowtails. I hope they were suitably 
abashed when they heard about our other 
captures. 

There is one specimen which really deserves 
a paragraph to itself. This was a superb moth 
with a wing span of over three inches, which we 
found early in the season. Body, wings and legs 
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were all of a delicate fawn colour, 
rather like a camel-hair coat. On 
the wings there were four great 
eyes. These were a dark but 
vivid blue, outlined in black, and 
with a white mark somewhat re- 
sembling a hammer and _ sickle. 

I include a sketch (Fig. 3) 
of this moth, which we have, sv 
far, been unable to identify. 


[From the description given 
it is probable that the moth is a 
species of silk moth, fairly well 
known on the continent as the 


Aghia tau.—ED.] 


in black, At the beginning of Septem- 
ber we put our collection in the 
camp Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion. In addition to two cases of butterflies, 
and three of moths, we also showed eggs, 


larve and chrysalids to illustrate the life-cycle. 
One chrysalis rose to the occasion in fine style, 
and actually hatched out under the eyes of the 
spectators. One of the exhibits aroused a good 
deal of interest. This was a small log on which 
we had posed twenty butterflies and moths, as 
if they had just alighted, to try to give some idea 
of protective coloration. In the midst of this 
we placed a live but very somnolent Tortoise- 
shell, which had just emerged from hibernation, 
and so was only half-awake. A certain amount 
of money changed hands as a result, people 
betting as to which was the live one. 

To judge by the number of questions we 
had to answer, and the fact that it was almost 
impossible to get near the caterpillar cage all 
day, I think the Exhibition was a successful one. 
It is only fair to make it quite clear that we 
should never have got together so many speci- 
mens if it had not been for the co-operation of a 
great many keen eyes. At various times nearly 
everyone in the camp has brought us some 
contribution or other. 

One thing is certain—that our new hobby, 
apart from the pleasure it has given us, has 
got us through a very difficult period. Despite 
our gloomy forebodings, no Summer has passed 
so quickly as this—our fifth in captivity. S.A. 


THERE ARE MORE THINGS... 


ERE is a story of a dog and a cat. 

It can be conveniently told in three 

short chapters. What the explana- 

tion may be of this strange incident 

I do not know. It is improbable that the soul 

of the dog entered into the cat, as presumably 

the cat had already a soul of its own. So far 

as I know it just happened, like so many other 
things for which one cannot account. 

* 6 2 

Some years ago when I was living at 
Alexandria in Egypt, a tiny animal was found 
in my garden. It did not look much bigger 
than a full-grown mouse. When rescued it 
proved to be a toy pom. She had evidently 
been thrown over the hedge by someone who 
wished to discard her from the maternal litter. 
She grew up into a most attractive, lively and 
happy little creature, not in the least inconveni- 
enced by a slight limp caused by her fall when 
she was thrown into the flower bed. 

She never became very big and could 
easily be carried in the pocket when taken to 
places where dogs were not allowed. She wore 
her tail gracefully on her back, after the manner 
of a squirrel. She had a great dislike for being 
indoors and spent most of her time in the 
garden, only coming in to remind me that it 
was time to be put in the car and taken for a 
run round. 

One rule, however, she adhered to, without 
variation. Every morning, when the servant 
came into my bedroom to call me and open the 
shutters, she accompanied him, jumped on to 
a chair beside my bed, and watched me while 
I dressed. As soon as I left the room, she bolted 
out into the garden. 

* * * 

One day a slate-coloured cat, of unpre- 
possessing appearance, came into the garden. 
The cat and the little dog struck up an immedi- 


ate and lasting friendship. They played together 
for an hour or so and, when tired of the per- 
formance, the cat shinned up a tree and went 
away. Where the cat came from, and to whom, 
if anyone, it belonged, I never found out. 
Three or four times a week, however, a visit 
from the cat might be expected, when the games 
would be renewed. One event in the programme 
gave my little dog enormous pleasure. The 
cat would sit in front of the dog, gravely con- 
templating her. The cat would then administer 
a smart buffet on her head, rolling her over. 
The pom would then sit down in front of the 
cat and, with her defective paw, try to do the 
same, generally with complete lack of success. 
The cat never made any attempt to come into 
the house, and left as mysteriously as she had 
come. 
2 # 

In the course of time my poor little friend 
met the fate of all dogs that do not get out of 
the way of fast-driven cars in time, and I missed 
her sorely. Some time afterwards, my servant 
came in as usual one morning to call me and 
open the shutters. Following him came the 
slate-coloured cat,which jumped upon the chair 
used by my lamented pom, waited till I had 
finished dressing, and then, when I left the 
room, bolted out of the house without waiting 
for the saucer of milk I wanted to offer. 


This performance was repeated every 
morning for some time, and then the slate- 


coloured cat disappeared altogether. Was this 
done by way of a tribute to the memory of its 
departed friend? Or as a gesture of consolation 
to the bereaved owner? And how did the 


‘slate-coloured cat know of my little dog’s habit 


of coming into my bedroom every morning ? 
After all, there are more things in Heaven and 
Earth than are dreamt of in one’s philosophy ! 


R. A. Vaux. 
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TIMBER HOUSES FOR PREFABRICATION 





MODEL OF WINNING DESIGN, BY MR. J. P. TINGAY. Vertical red-cedar siding, 
(Right) FITTED KITCHEN (105 squafe feet) 
HEN the present war-time timber now becoming standard, with living- 


famine ends—and the exporting 

countries are believed to have un- 

precedented stocks available 
timber may well become the principal material, 
after our native brick, for redressing the short- 
age of houses. The Minister of Reconstruction, 
Lord Woolton, has given it his blessing not only 
for rural but for suburban buildings—-when it 
becomes available; indeed, no other material 
combines so many virtues with the aptitude 
for that degree of prefabrication that brick- 
layers now render imperative, if houses of the 
quality and quantity required are to be built 
here within the next decade. The Timber 
Development Association, anticipating sufficient 
imported supplies at a not too distant date, 
arranged the competition for designs now 
exhibited at the Cooling Galleries, Bond Street. 
It was for pairs of houses of the 900 ft. super 
specification adopted by the Dudley Report, 
as giving reasonable, not minimum, accommo- 
dation for a couple with three children, the 
designs to embody the capabilities of timber 
for prefabrication and speed of erection, the 
plans to be labour-saving and adaptable to 
any aspect. 

The design placed first (Mr. John P. Tingay) 
was rightly so for its all-round competence, 
simplicity of plan and = construction, and 
pleasing appearance. The plan is largely that 
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room extending from front to back 
where French windows open on to f / 
the garden, and a utility room 
between hall and kitchen, neatly (~ 
stacked plumbing (in a_ skeleton a, 
steel framework) and air-heating ie 
from steel ducts enclosing the two de a 
flue-pipes. Construction is in four ’ 
types of prefabricated units: the { -if¢4 
wall unit 10 ft. 7% ins. by 17 ft. “= 
11 ins., faced with red-cedar siding, 
but the internal linings to be fixed 
after erection; floor units, 5 ft. 
334, ins. by 10 ft. 5% ins.; truss 
units of plywood web, span 21 ft. 
3 ins. set at 2 ft. 814 in. centres; and 
the roof unit, designed to be covered 
with ruberoid, zine or copper. Tiles, 
slates, or shingles, though they 
would look better, would increase 
the time of erection. As it is, the 
main walls, floors, and roof can be 
put up rapidly, enabling all internal 
work to be done under cover. The 
excellence of the design, as the 
point out, lies in Mr. 
Tingay’s refusal to be led away by the excite- 
ment of revolutionary thought and his con- 


assessors 


centration on producing a house essentially 


simple and easy to live in. The elevation, and 
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DESIGN 


The upper floor has three bedrooms and bathroom 


GARDEN SIDE OF THE 


The fuel and bicycle shed has covered access from 






























WINNING DESIGN 
utility room 


the angle of light to the upper windows, might 
be improved by an extra foot of height uncer 
the eaves over the lintels. 

\ design that does introduce some revouu- 
tionary ideas deserving close study is that by 
Mr. Ralph Erskine, a young architect work ng 
in Sweden, and placed second. His aim has ben 
to use a high degree of standardisation in or. er 
to make possible greater flexibility of p! 
His house, which incorporates ideas recet |\ 
developed in Sweden, provides for the p o- 
duction of amaximum quantity of standardi. -d 
prefabricated parts of such a kind that ti ey 
can be put together to suit individual requ’ e- 
ments. “‘A family father can ‘walk on to is 
site with a pad in his hand and plan his ho. se 
as it arrives’’; similarly a local authority « .n 
order its houses before analysing the fam y 
groups to be provided for. Externally ‘i¢ 
appearance remains largely the same, thou ‘h 
the smaller decorative elements can be vari: 
internally, the identical parts can be j it 
together in an extraordinary variety of wa 4, 
to provide a large kitchen and small parl 1 
for a farm-worker, or large living-room w: h 
separate dining-room and small kitchen for 1 
office worker, or with a utility room containi g 
the bath and four bedrooms for a working-cle s 
family with several children. The houses can e¢ 
set in pairs, flush fronted or staggered, or sta: 1 
detached ; have the living-room running throu; 1 
or across the site. 

This remarkable combination of standar: - 
isation and flexibility is achieved with standa: i 
wall, floor, and roof units, the wall units havir 3 
doors and windows built in at the factory, of fu | 
height from foundation to wall-plate, and 4 in . 
thick. The wall units consist of outer and inner 
boarded surfaces forming stressed skin panels; 
the floors are built on the same principle, floo 
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(Right) SECOND PRIZE. THE PLAN IS 
VARIOUSLY ADAPTABLE TO INTRODUCE 


RECENT SWEDISH DEVELOPMENTS. 
BY MR. RALPH ERSKINE 


and ceiling boards being stressed and the amount 


of 


material thereby much reduced. Internal par- 


titions are of plywood or wallboard surface skins 


se] 


arated by thin framework and the void filled 


with egg-transport cards of papier maché. The 


cel 
the 


req 


iings being flush throughout and self-supporting, 
internal partitions can be placed as and where 
iired. The staircase is standard, fireplace and 


chimney of steel also standard and employing duct 
air-neating which circulates through the hollow floor 
blo. ks. The roof, carried on purlins, has a water- 
tig! t surface covering. 

Another point about this original house is 
the , as all the units would be delivered completely 
fin. hed inside and out, they can be raised on the 
sit’ by comparatively unskilled labour. In Sweden 
thi type of flexible standard house, in some cases 
ere: able by the purchaser, has been carried much 
fur ‘er than at present in this country. Half the 
be: fit of standard prefabrication should consist in 
fle: vility, and it is probable that the future will see 
fur er progress along these lines. 

Vlany interesting ideas are contained in several 
of he other 167 designs submitted. Mrs. June 
Bo. nquet (third prize) has applied the feminine 
mii | to the problem of convenient planning with 
exc lent effect, with in particular a mezzanine w.c. 
anc ieated linen cupboard on first floor. Mr. A. W. 
Fo. sentina design displaying an excellent apprecia- 
tio of the possibilities of timber in giving variety 
of °xture to the fagade by contrasting the effects 
obt inable from combination of ply and solid wood. 
An ther interesting design is a modernised example 
of t1e traditional East Anglian timber house. They 
all :einforce the conviction that the potentialities of 
timoer, if only post-war fiscal policy permits its 


1m) 


yrtation, are ideally adapted to the national 
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necis. If any still doubt its durability and equable- 
ness of temperature, it is worth remembering that 


timber building is typical of the coldest climates 


in the world, and that most of the oldest houses in PLANS OF SECOND-PRIZE DESIGN, ARRANGED FOR OFFICE WORKER 
OR ARTISAN. Alternatively dining-room can be detached, and kitchen contracted 


the U.S.A. are built of timber. 


ELEVEN AND THIRTEEN 


HE system of handicapping by giving 

holes instead of strokes has, I imagine, 

lapsed into desuetude. Not that it 

was ever very popular, but match-play 
competitions were sometimes played under it 
and it was comparatively common in casual 
games. I think it must have vanished, because 
when I consult The Golfer’s Year Book, 1 
am told all about handicapping in a “‘Green- 
some,’’ in which I have never played, and 
under the Stapleford system, which I have 
never attempted to understand, but nothing 
at all about the ratio which holes ought to bear 
to strokes. There is here no cause for lamenta- 
tion, for it was not, I think, a very good plan. 
Among players who were of something like the 
same calibre, there was a certain amount to 
be said for it, but much less when the difference 
was a wide one. The man who received eight 
or nine holes start must have felt rather lonely 
and helpless with never a stroke to help him, 
with his lead ever decreasing and that tigerish 
pursuer drawing ever nearer. To be sure if he 
began brilliantly or his opponent badly he could 
get a lead that should almost defy pursuit 
and this was another disadvantage of the plan; 
human nature being what it is, too much was 
apt to depend on the first few holes; the 
receiver of odds was either caught too soon or 
the chance of catching him became, or at any 
rate appeared, hopeless. I remember some 
matches in the old days with adversaries to 
whom I used to give two or three holes up and 
cepital matches some of them were, but on the 
whole strokes were much better. 

These remarks are prompted by a letter I 
hve just received from a kind correspondent 
w>o thinks, and I should guess rightly, that 
hy is the only man who has been eleven up 
wh thirteen to play in an eighteen-hole match 
an | been defeated. The whole story is rather 
a leasant one from times more primitive than 


& 


ours to-day and I will briefly tell it. He was 
staying at a Scottish course which is famous 
but difficult of access and entered for a match- 
play tournament in which one hole was given 
for every two strokes difference in handicap. 
His handicap was 12 and in the first round he 
had to receive six up from a Scottish school- 
master who was scratch. Scratch indeed was 
said to do little justice to his powers since it 
was rumoured that on some other courses he 
had attained to plus 5. My correspondent was 
naturally alarmed, but for a while all went quite 
surprisingly well; the schoolmaster’s golf was 
such as would have shocked his pupils; he lost 
hole after hole and so it was that he was eleven 
down with thirteen to play. 

Then came a turn in the tide. The school- 
master suddenly became as a devil unchained. 
At the sixth hole he drove straight down the 
course instead of very crooked in some other 
direction, put his iron shot on the green and 
holed his putt for three. He continued to play 
very well and I suspect that my correspondent, 
though he does not specifically say so, played 
but poorly. The holes fell away not, as in the 
well-known simile, like snow off a dyke, but 
with the cataclysmic rush of an avalanche. 
By the time the 16th hole had been played the 
match was all square. Then on the 17th tee 
the schoolmaster made a curious and, in the 
circumstances, a charitable proposal: he was, 
he said, tired of golf and wanted a rest; if the 
match were halved both of them would go on 
into the next round; let them therefore cail it 
half. He further volunteered the information 
that he had played so badly at first because he 
had whisky for lunch, a thing which, as Mr. 
Pickwick found with orange peel in punch, 
always disagreed with him. This seems hardly 
worthy of a Scottish golfer, but we may let that 
pass. They played out the last two holes and 
the schoolmaster won the match but honourably 
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=> By BERNARD DARWIN 


reported the result as a half. My correspondent 
feeling a little uncomfortable in his conscience 
told the circumstances to the secretary, who 
declared that the contract was a valid one so long 
as it was made before either party had actually 
won. So both players passed into the second 
round and what befell them there, whether the 
schoolmaster won the tournament or whether 
he again lunched indiscreetly and was beaten, 
history and my correspondent do not record. 
That little story opens up a vista of almost 
unlimited possibilities in the way of agreement 
between two players. I have seen two dis- 
tinguished golfers give each other uncommonly 
long ‘“‘short’’ putts on the home green for a 
halved hole and match, since neither liked to 
face it; but that was in an Amateur Champion- 
ship and they had to face the 19th hole. But 
what of a tournament such as that in which 
my correspondent and the redoubtable school- 
master figured? Could each have given the 
other a full brassey shot for a half at the home 
hole?) Nay, why should they go to so much 
trouble if they might have agreed to call it a 
halved match on the first tee and then played 
the round for fun? There are to-day but few 
tournaments in which that kindly rule allowing 
both players to pass on still exists. I can only 
think of two, the Jubilee Vase and the Calcutta 
Cup at St. Andrews. If, and this is admittedly 
a veductio ad absurdum, all the players agreed 
to halve their matches, the tournament would 
represent the nearest approach to infinity which 
the human intellect can conceive. These things 
are ‘“‘not done”’ and probably never will be 
done. The legislator would have to be called 
on for some extraordinary measure. 
Incidentally no statistician has ever tried 
to discover whether the rule allowing both 
players to live and fight another day produces 
more halved matches than does the relentless 
system of the 19th hole. It has sometimes been 
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suggested that it does, but I doubt if there be 
any good evidence. It is perfectly true that 
as soon as one becomes dormy in one of those 
two St. Andrews competitions, one relaxes very 
pleasantly, lights a pipe perhaps and feels at 
charity towards all the world and one’s oppon- 
ent. If he saves the match there is no bitterness, 
no regret for what might have been. But the 
very fact that it does not matter and that there 
is no dread possibility of going to the 19th, with 
ghoulish, gloating friends looking on, has often 
a sedative and therefore beneficial effect on the 
leader’s play. He does not much care how he 
plays the last hole and so plays it pretty well 
and gets the halved hole which is all he needs 
to win. Circumstances do arise of course, under 
this system, which make for a halved match. 
The man who has a putt of six feet, let us say, 
to win the match and so two for the half is 
very likely to lay his ball six inches short of 
the hole; he is not taking any chances, especi- 
ally on a slippery green. Apart from that, I 
do not think the statisticians would make any 
very revealing discoveries. 

To revert to the schoolmaster and_ his 
bargain it is rather remarkable, or perhaps it 
isn’t considering what creatures of small 
vanities we are, how much importance we 
attach to being beaten by only 3 and 2, let us 
say, instead of 4 and 2. It is wholly absurd, 
but it is a feeling that is strong in many breasts. 
I am myself conscious of the weakness and if 
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I were not I should have realised it from an 
experience of many years ago in an Amateur 
Championship. I was two up going to the 17th 
and on that green my ball lay six inches from 
the hole while my adversary having played a 
similar number of strokes was full fifteen yards 
away, a long curly down-hill putt, and he 
therefore gave up the match with the best grace 
in the world. Someone asked me the result and 
I unthinkingly replied ‘‘Three and one.’”’ My 
opponent’s face instantly fell and he protested 
in an aggrieved tone. I apologised profusely 
and said that J] had made a mistake and that 
it was of course two and one and he was all 
smiles again. Doubtless I had been stupid but 
doubtless also it was odd to mind so very much. 
That is how we are made, nevertheless, and I 
recall another instance from a foursome tourna- 
ment of years ago. I was not this time myself 
a player. It was a day of pouring rain and all 
four players were soused to the skin, for there 
were no mackintosh coats and trousers. One 
side was dormy five and on the fourteenth 
green they had two for the hole and three for 
the half, from some two yards or so. ‘‘ Will that 
do?”’ they asked. The opposite side consulted 
a moment and replied ‘We'll give you a half 
but not the hole.’ The offer was gladly ac- 
cepted and the four splashed home through the 
rain gushes. Five and four was harmless, but 
six and four would have been unendurable. 
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but the schoolmaster’s unorthodox behav oyr 
reminds me of another heterodoxy as to wich 
the rules appear to be silent. A golfer, and © xite 
a good golfer too, who is now dead, had, 0 | 
was told, an odd habit on his local course. On 
the day of a monthly medal he would te up 
several balls on the first teeing ground ind 
drive them away. When he had hit one tc his 
perfect satisfaction he would declare that ow 
he had begun his round; his partner there 3o0n 
drove and off they went. That this was © ery 
singular conduct no one will deny, but — do 
not know exactly what rule he was offenc ng. 
Certainly it was not Rule 4 for stroke play ° he 
was not “‘ playing on or on to any of the put ing 
greens’’; he was not “intentionally playin at 
any hole of the stipulated round within his 
reach,’’ for the first hole was far out of | ny- 
body’s reach. He was, he would have : :id, 
merely practising, which was perfectly lay ful, 
and he happened to choose the first teeing grc ind 
for the purpose. I am sure there is a flaw in his 
argument, but exactly where it lies it is no. so 
easy to say. Some behaviour is so palp: bly 
absurd that the rule-makers do not contemp ate 
it. No appeal was ever made to the Rules Cm- 
mittee; the habit was regarded as an amixble 
weakness of an old and respected member, in 
short as “pretty Fanny’s way.’’ As far as ] 
know no one has ever imitated him, whicii is 
a good thing, as otherwise the tee might grow 








I am conscious of being very desultory, 


congested on medal days. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HOUSING FOLLY 


NIR,—In this county of North Wsles 
S there are many cottages, often in 
small rows, built in the local fashion of 
boulder stones, which results in their 
being almost indestructible, as well as 
warm and dry, so long as their roofs 
are kept in order; but they do not 
comply with modern building regula- 
tions and so they are being replaced 

at great cost—by new rows of 
council houses. 

Most of the old cottages could 
easily be converted to suit present 
needs at a comparatively low cost, 
especially those in rows where two or 
more could be combined tc make one 
comfortable house. But under existing 
regulations this cannot be done with- 
out forfeiting the housing grant; there- 
fore perfectly sound cottages are being 
destroved by removing their 
although there are people ready to 
convert them into satisfactory homes. 

Under normal conditions and in 
brick building districts such regula- 
tions might be justifiable : here and 
now the result seems to be wasteful 
folly. 

Some years ago the surveyor of 
a North Wales mountainous county 
told me that he had 
group of council houses, which were 
to be placed on a hillside, that they 
should accord with the local building 
traditions, as exemplified by their 
immediate neighbours, while at the 
same time conforming with all the 
official building regulations. The 
plans were duly submitted to White- 
hall, but were returned with the query 
whether he could not produce a ‘‘ more 
Georgian” design.—--W. Hemp, 
Criccieth, North Wales. 


PHEASANT v. PARTRIDGE 


Sir,—This morning I watched on the 
lawn a stand-up fight between a very 
robust cock pheasant and a partridge. 
Che partridge had much ado to reach 
his opponent's beak even when stand- 
ing on “‘tip-toe’’: but he stood up to 
it exactly like a game-cock-—head out, 
body tensely upright—and in less 
than two minutes that cock pheasant 
turned tail and ran as fast as—well, 
you know just how fast a cock pheas- 
ant can run when he decides his health 
will be a lot better in another part of 
the county! The partridge watched 
him out of sight, gave a flick of his 
tail, and resumed feeding with the 
rest of the covey among the bushes. 
I think it must be the same courageous 
bird that chased a rabbit off the lawn 


roots, 


so designed a 


-~-H. S. DIxon-SPAIN, 
Manor, King’s 


a few days ago ! 
Little Massingham 
Lynn, Norjolk. 


OUR COUNTRY WORDS 


Sir,-—I had an amusing evening with 
some town friends recently. They 
were chaffing me for my East Anglian 
speech since I have been in the Land 
Army, particularly my adoption of the 
emphatic “ that”’ in place of the colour- 
less ‘“‘it’’ in such sentences as “‘ That’s 
sharp this morning, Bill!” 

I said “It’s all very well for you 
to smile, but have you ever stopped 
to think what a tremendous lot of 
similes and phrases in common speech 
of country and town alike are of rural 
origin and _— significance?” They 
pressed me for examples and I said 
“Well, sowing one’s wild oats, for one, 
and throwing your cap over the 
windmill.” 

“Teaching your grandmother to 
suck eggs, and don’t put all your eggs 
in one basket,’’ suggested one of my 
friends, as she got the idea. ‘“‘ Yes, 
and sour grapes, and being at the end 
of your tether, and playing goose- 
berry,’ I added. 

“What about buying a pig in a 
poke—and what is a poke anyway?” 
asked one of the party. ‘It’s an old 
word for a sack, I think,’ I said, and 
added two more phrases, ‘To take 
the bull by the horns, and to be led 
by the nose.” 

“How about ‘by hook or by 
crook’? And being as like as two peas, 
and calling a spade a spade?” ‘‘All 
passed by censor,’ the company 
agreed, and one member produced a 
few more for the collection : ‘ Putting 
the cart before the horse, being the 
apple of a parental eye, and knowing 
ones onions. 

I pointed out that it was not only 
whole phrases or similes, but that 
there were many words primarily of 
rural meaning but now used generally 
in a much wider sense. Such words 
as glean, reap, winnow, sow, and 
cultivate. 

Among the party was a young 
American airman who was very inter- 
ested. He said most of the phrases 
we had quoted were as well known on 
his side of the Atlantic as over here, 
but he added one we none of us knew. 
He said “‘ There’s a phrase we use over 
there when we mean that one must 
look after one’s own interests first. 
We say ‘I’ve got my own row to 
hoe.’”’ 


We might have gone on with the 
discussion till the cows came home had 
I not suggested bed, reminding the 
company that I at any rate had to be 
up with the lark !—E. M. Barraup, 
Little Eversden, Cambridgeshire. 


CANDLEWISE 


SirR,—Some weeks ago I was fortu- 
nate enough to see the number of 
CountTrY LIFE containing Laurence 
Whistler’s charming article, Candle- 
wise. On New Year’s Day, a beautiful 
clear frosty morning, I was walking 
along the Rue de la Régence in 
Brussels when I was attracted by an 
antique dealer’s shop on the far side 
of the street. To my delight there 
were about six plates of black and 
white transfers, one of which I immedi- 
ately recognised as Joseph dreaming 
of his brethren. Unfortunately the 
window was too frosty to distinguish 
any of the others and as it was New 
Year’s Day the shop was shut. 
R. O. Hancock (Capt.), Q Branch, 
H.Q. 12 Corps, B.L.A. 

[Mr. Whistler in describing the 
mysterious charm of certain works of 
art in which an unselfconscious and 
dreamlike quality is instinct, gave as 
an instance a picture-plate showing 
Joseph asleep with stars and moon 
looking in at the window, “his father 
and mother and his eleven brothers 
look blazing in through his enormous 
window and bow down to him. What 
you see is what he is dreaming. What 
if that curious room is part of the 
dream? ’’—Ep.] 


IVY AND TREES 
Sir,—In several letters which have 
appeared in recent issues of COUNTRY 
LIFE dealing with the subject of ivy, 
all agree on ivy being a destructive 
power on trees. The only points which 
might be given in its favour are: 

(1) Being evergreen it is a great 
winter shelter for birds. 

(2) Its queer time for flowering, in 
late autumn, when very few 
other flowers are out, is a great 
boon to the bees in the final 
gathering of their winter store 
honey. 

There was a line of some ten 
hedgerow elm trees here all covered 
with ivy. Twelve years ago the ivy 
was destroyed on all the trees except 
three which, in consideration of the 
birds and bees, were left enveloped in 
ivy. Now for the sequel. As in other 


parts of the country, the elm disease 
has spread rapidly through _ this 
county and practically every elm 
round here is either dead or dying, 


including those mentioned above 
which were stripped of ivy. Among 


the few that are still thriving and show 
no signs of disease are the three left 
covered with ivy for the benefit of 
the birds and bees. This may be only 
a coincidence, but it would be interest- 
ing to know if others of your readers 
have noted that elms covered with 
ivy are less prone to the disease. 

I have not experienced the poison- 
ous properties of ivy as mentioned by 
Major Caillard in your issue of 
January 5. In this part of the country 
ivy is a recognised emergency fodder 
for sheep, through a hard Winter 
when the ground is covered with snow 
and is eaten without any ill effect 
Joun HENDERSON, Ashford, Talyb< nit 


on-Usk, Breconshire. 
DOGS AND WASPS I> 
ITALY 
Sir,—In his interesting letter to 
Country LireE—October 13, 1° !4, 


Mr. Terence East said that his « 0g 
deliberately chased wasps, wait ng 
until they are within range, t en 
springing out on the insects wit! a 
lightning pounce, a snap and ash xe 
of the head. 

Mr. East gave it as his opir on 
that his dog indulged in this stra xe 
pursuit for the pleasure it deri ed 
from it, and thought the conduci of 
his dog unique. 

Here, in Italy, at that time of 1e 
year and perhaps much sooner, all 2e 
dogs adopt the strange pastime of 
chasing and killing wasps, but t ‘y 
don’t do it for pleasure! The wa: 5, 
for some reason I cannot understa 1, 
are attracted to dogs in the i ‘¢ 
Summer and make themselves si h 
a nuisance to the animals that we. ¢ 
the sight of dogs chasing particula y 
offensive wasps or getting under co” -T 
where the wasps cannot attack fr 
the rear ! 

In early Summer the dogs ¢ € 
not bothered by the wasps at all. 

In conclusion, may I say tht 
Country LIFE is popular with eve! - 
one out here?—H. WILkinson (Sg’) 
RAT OD. CMF: 


SIGNS BY THE WAY 
see tl 


Sir,—I was interested to 2 
picture of the Roman milestone ét 
Chesterholme (Vindolanda) in you' 
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THE MORRIS DANCERS AND THE VILLAGE ON THE BLACKOUT OF THE 


iss - of January 5. Your readers may 
lik <*o know that the base of another 
is be seen in situ, a Roman mile 
we wards from Vindolanda along the 
St. egate. Collingwood Bruce’s Hand- 
} to the Roman Wall (8th Edition 
Is mentions it as having been 
bi n up for gate-posts, but the base 
we certainly there in 1933 when I 
at entally found it on the edge of 
tl Xoman road, which is still used 
b ie local farmers. The stone is 
m: <ed on the map of the Wall 


ac’ »mpanying Bruce’s Hand-book, but 
ist shown on the 1-in. map of the 
Or iance Survey, revised 1921. 

Incidentally, Bruce says the 
in’ ription, Bono Retpublicae nato, was 
to oe seen on the stone, which was 
br ‘n up, and he does not mention 
ar inscription on the one still stand- 
ine at Vindolanda, on which I cannot 
re. {| having seen any lettering. 

[I should be obliged if any of 


\ readers can explain why three 
sc: es of miles are shown on some old 
co.aty road maps and what are the 


m+asurements in yards of the three 
diierent miles indicated. I think the 
longest is sometimes styled ‘‘great”’ 
the shortest ‘‘small’’ mile.— 
J. D. Exuis. 41, The Lawns, Black- 
heath, London, S.E.3 


COMFORT AT A VILLAGE 
INN 


Stk,—Four miles from the City of 
Oxford and almost adjoining the busy 
industrial centre of Cowley lies the 
ancient village of Horspath, men- 
tioned in Domesday as Horspadan. 

On one side of the village green, 
with a background of fine old trees, 
stands the Chequers Inn, the licence 
of which dates back to 1624. A unique 
recent feature of the interior has been 
the painted black-out. No ugly 
shutters or heavy curtains for the 
Chequers; instead a pictorial repre- 
sentation of village life painted on 
panels in the manner of a stage drop 
scene. 


The effect is charming—in the 


THE THREE 


See letter: Comfort at a Village Inn 


one room the Morris dancers can be 
seen performing on the village green, 
while in the other the inn itself, 
with background of church, cottages 
and trees is faithfully depicted. 
The inn is in very truth the social 
centre of the village. After a hard 
day’s work on the land, or in the ad- 
jacent factories, 
Josh, Clonnie, 
Sheddy, Punch, 
Taff, and others, 
each with a dis- 
tinctive nick- 
name, gather to 
perform doughty 
deeds at darts or 
dominoes, while 
in the adjoining 
room the nightly 
cribbage — school 
settles down to 
serious business. 
From his _privi- 
leged seat by the 
blazing fire the 
Grand Old Man 


of the village, 
Farmer Tanner, 
holds forth on 


the glories of the 


South Oxford- 
shire Hunt, for 


we are all keen 
followers of the 
Hunt. 

On such 
occasions we call 
for Dicky Dand- 
ridge to bring 
out the concer- 
tina, with which 
he was wont to 
accompany the Morris dancers, and 
a harmonious evening is concluded 
with carols and the traditional country 
folk songs..-W. R. Rose, Oxford. 


IN A BATTLESHIP’S 
CHAPEL 


Sir,—A lovely lantern hangs in the 
chapel of H.M.S. Anson. The win- 
dows, depicting St. George, St. Aidan 





A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF 
TUDOR PARGETING 


See letter: A Suffolk Pargeter 


and St. Nicholas were designed and 
given by Dr. Strachan of Edinburgh 

the designer of the Scottish War 
Memorial windows—and the lantern 
was made by the ship’s blacksmith 
R.H. Ashover. He has well fulfilled the 
motto of the Guild—‘‘ By hammer and 
hand all arts do stand.’’—O. R. FuLL- 
JAMES (Chap- 
lain), . M.S. 
Anson, c/oG.P.O. 


A SUFFOLK 
PARGETER 


S1r,—I send you 
a photograph of 
the interior of an 
unpretentious 
little house situ- 
ated on Middle- 
ton Moor, near 
Saxmundham, 
Suffolk, the crow- 
stepped gable end 
of which is a fine 
piece of brick- 
work of panelled 
and moulded 
brick, in striking 
contrast to the 
remainder of 
the building of 
the usual timber- 
framing and 
plaster-work. 
The chimneys 
have been slight- 
ly lowered ; other- 
wise the end is 
intact. The house 
lies between 
two roads, and 
in its simplicity hardly attracts any 
attention. Inside, in the upper room, 
backing on the gable-end, is this really 
beautiful Tudor fireplace of brick, with 
the plaster-work mantelpiece that 
practically covers one end of the room. 

Until a few years ago this room 
was used as a granary, such was the 
respect paid to the priceless art of our 
forefathers by an intervening genera- 
tion, but fortunately no harm was 


INN 


done to the fireplace. It is surely 
curious that this fine specimen is 
upstairs rather than down, unless an 
even better example, since removed, 
existed on the ground floor; but it is 
a testimony to the great wealth of art 
which could be expended on an ordi- 
nary yeoman’s home. 

Evidence in the locality would 
suggest that there was in this district 
a craftsman, or school of pargeters, 
of great merit, for there is a cottage 
at Sibton with a beautifully complete 
pargeted front of trails and Tudor 
roses, and another at Yoxford, less 
complete, but evidently from the same 
source of inspiration. The medium 
used has stood the passage of centuries 
and is hard and impervious to wind 
and weather. It would be interesting 
to know more of these plasterers, 
whether they were of Flemish or of 
local genius, for Suffolk is rich in this 
work: while the Ancient House at 
Ipswich remains a memorial and 
almost a miracle of the pargeter’s art. 

ALLAN Josson, Beauchamp Cottage 
21, Crown Dale, S.E.19. 


SPEED OF SNAKES 


Sir,—I know nothing about Indian 
snakes, but have had a long experience 
of snakes in Africa, especially in the 
more infested parts of the bush coun- 
try of Bechuanaland, Portuguese East 
\frica and the Zambesi valley. At 
one time I had the usual ideas of a 
beginner about the speed of these 
creatures. But longer acquaintance 
and closer observation for many years 
has convinced me that the speed of 
snakes is greatly exaggerated. 

I imagine that this error may be 
due to some extent to optical delusion. 
A snake is a difficult thing to follow 
with the eye as it moves, especially 
in rough ground, owing to its elongated 
shape and eccentric method of pro- 
Until you are used to it, you 
can estimate the speed, say, of an 
antelope or a warthog far more 
accurately than that of a cobra. 

One kind of snake that is often 


gress. 





GLASS WINDOWS OF THE CHAPEL LANTERN OF H.M.S. ANSON 
See letter: In a Battleship’s Chapel 
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credited with extremely rapid move- 
ment is the banded cobra. But I 
remember on one occasion chasing a 
full-grown banded cobra at least a 
quarter of a mile downhill and killing 
it with a stick at the finish. 

My difficulty was certainly not 
to keep up with it, it was to get into 
the right position for the despatch. 

In general I have come to the 
conclusion that the only really danger- 
ous snake is the one you don't see. 
Once you see it, you can take the 
necessary evasive action, if vou want 


oe ie le 


A BRIDGE IN A FIELD 


See letter: A Forsaken Bridge 


to. And that applies in my experience 
to the mamba as well, although I must 
confess that confronted with this 
particular species, I prefer a shotgun 
to a stick.—Lrwis HAsTINGs (Major), 
Manor Steps, Ascot, Berkshire 


CHASED BY A MAMBA 


Sir,—Hanging on a wall in my house 
is the skin of a nine-foot black mamba 
which chased me for some 15 yards. 
When it slunk off into the bush, I 
followed until it turned and faced me 
with its head 3 or 4 feet above the 
ground, swaying from side to side. I 
shot its fangs out with a °350 Savage 
rifle 

There is no doubt that 
move faster than the snake. 


I could 


The speed of snakes in general 
and of the black mamba in particular 
is nothing like so great as it appears 
to be. A small object always gives the 
impression of moving faster than a 
large one. 

I have frequently caught smaller 
snakes, and I think that 4 miles an 
hour would be a great speed for them. 

ROGER F. Kerrison, Burgh Hall, 
Avisham, Norfolk. 


PENNYCHAIN CAMP, 


LLEYN 
Sir,—For some months it has been 
rumoured that Butlins Ltd. intend 
to open Pennychain Camp, Lleyn, 


as a holiday camp next Easter. 
The Lleyn Defence Committee 





STARING FACES 


See letter : Heads 


Some Strang 
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has made enquiries into this question 
and wishes to make it known to the 
public that these rumours are not true 
From information received from Mr. 
W. S. Morrison, Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, through Mr. James 
Griffiths, M.P., Secretary of the Welsh 
Members of Parliament, it has been 
given to understand that the Ad- 
miralty (who are now in possession) 
have not as yet given any suggestion 
of when they are relinquishing the 


camp; this will certainly not be 
before Easter this year.—THE LLEYN 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, 


Castle Street Caernarfon, 


A FORSAKEN 
BRIDGE 
$1r,—This deserted look- 


ing bridge in the middle 
of the field shows the 
former course of the 
Leonach Burn, near 
Cawdor (Nairn, Scot- 
land). The burn changed 
its course after the floods 
of 1829. When I passed 
that way in 1938, during 
my walk from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats, 
there was no means of 
crossing the burn but by 
stepping-stones. The bridge is one of 
those made by General Wade when he 
constructed his road from the Dee to 
the Spey in the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury. Many of 
his charming 
hump-backed 
bridges remain, 
as well as long 
stretches of his 
road, which are 
so much _ pleas- 
anter to walk on 
than the newer 
North Road, 
which runs 
through the same 
district.—LILIAN 
HAYWARD, Tick- 
lerton, Shvrop- 
shire. 


SOME 
STRANGE 
HEADS 


SIR, In the 
fifteenth century 
these remarkable 
carvings were 
made for the 
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1 am indebted for elucidation on 
above point to the Secretary of the 
Central Council for the Care of 
Churches.—-H. R. Tate, Secretary, 
Milton Abbey Church Committee. 


EARLY DAYS OF THE 
HOME GUARD 


S1r,—I fully endorse the remarks of 
Major C. S. Jarvis in your issue of 
December 22 in connection with the 
numerous references in the Press to 
the equipment of the Home Guard or 


rather the embryo L.D.V. Pikes, 
sticks and the housewife’s meat- 
chopper may have been true in 


out-of-the-way parts of the island. 

It certainly did not apply to this 
corner of Kent now variously known 
as Hell Corner or Bomb Alley. In the 
Summer of 1940 while the Battle of 
Britain, or part of it, was being fought 
out over our heads and Hitler’s 
would-be terror ’planes were dropping 
odd bombs, or “‘eggs’’ as they were 
termed round here, at night the Home 
Guard were seriously at work on their 
first training. We had received a 
certain number of *303, supplemented 
during the Summer by the American 
‘300 and the Ross rifles. I can well 
remember the arguments which took 
place over the merits of these weapons. 
And our secondary armament, the shot- 
gun with buckshot, was no mean thing 
in the hands of farmers, one of whose 
chief hobbies in peace-time is clay 
pigeon shooting. 
With Folkestone 
23 miles, Dover 
25 and Ashford, 
that small key 
railway junction 
for the invader, 
8 miles distant 
as the crow, or 
rather the aero- 
plane, flies — all 
close to the his- 
torical invasion 
points—it would 
be surprising if 
we were not, or all 
the former war 
veterans were 
not, anticipating 
throughout July, 
August and Sep- 
tember a para- 
chute —_ descent. 
Ah, those moon- 
light nights, 
lovely moonlight 
nights which 
might so easily 
have been turned 


seating in Stan- into nights of 
ton St. John’s bloodshed. But 
Church, Oxford- even in 1940 the 
shire. They are Home Guard 
still in a_ very : would have got 
good state of IN AN OXFORDSHIRE CHURCH their money’s 
preservation and See letter: Some Strange Heads worth ; or so I 


show some un- 
usual hair fashions and head-gear. 

I think this arrangement of two 
heads on each standard is a very 
uncommon decoration on bench-ends. 

J. Denton Ropinson, Darlington, 
Durham. 


A PYX CANOPY 


S1r,—In the south transept of Milton 
Abbey Church, Dorset, there hangs on 
the wall—placed above the heads of 
vandal souvenir-hunters—a wood spire- 
let, which beautiful and interesting 
structure has been fully described by 
Mr. J. N. Comper in Vol. iv of the 
Transactions of the S. Paul's Ecclesio- 
logical Society, page 80. The writer 
comes to the conclusion that, while at 
one time it seems to have been used 
for a small bell, the great probability 
is that it was made originally for the 
reserved Sacrament. It did not, 
however, stand upon the altar but was 
fixed above it and was really an 
elaborate form of the canopy which 
in one form or another always existed 
over the hanging pyx. The tabernacle 
above or immediately behind the altar 
was no part of the English use. If 
the hanging pyx was not used, the 
reserved Sacrament was kept in an 
aumbry in the wall on the north side 
of the altar. 


believe. 
Now we elderly men, who saw the 
last show and never hoped to be able 
to take a part in this second one, have 
as Major Jarvis ‘so hap- 
pily phrases it, ‘turned 
over a page in our lives’ 
histories which we did 
not expect and which is 
a very much fuller and 
more closely written 
page than we imagined 
it would be when first 
we started it.’’ And, it 
may be added, a page 
we would not be with- 
out.—E. P. STEBBING, 
Romden Castle, Smarden, 
Kent. 


A NEST 
INCIDENT 


Sik,—You may care to 
reproduce this photo- 
graph of a moorhen chick 
hatching out. The photo- 
graph was secured while 
carrying out a photographic observa- 
tion of the moorhen, and the British 
Trust for Ornithology considered it 
sufficiently interesting to place a copy 
in their reference files——HENRY E. 
\nprews, Barking, Essex. 





CROWNED HEADS 
See letter: Some Strange Heads 


A WILL SOMERS TOKEN 


S1r,—Larwood and Holten in The 
History of Signboards mentions the 
token of Will Somers described in you 
issue of December 15. They further 
state there was an inn in Spitalfields 
bearing the sign of old Will Somers 
His portrait is believed to be at 


Hampton Court.—G. A. Tomity, 
4, Kingsthorpe Road, S.E.26. 
AN ASSOCIATION WITH 


PINNER 
Sir,—I have just read the letter in 
Country LiFE for July 21 about 
Holwell’s house at Pinner under the 
heading An Association with Pinner. 

Your readers may be interested 
to know that one of the first acts of 
the All-Indian Ministry set up in 
Bengal in 1937 was to remove the 
Holwell monument in Calcutta com- 
memorating the Black Hole. 

Indian opinion is that the Black 
Hole incident never actually occurred 
and the whole story is merely an earl) 
example of British propaganda ! 

The original monument was 
erected by Holwell soon after the 
Black Hole over the spot in the 
ravelin of old Fort William where the 
bodies of the victims were thrown 
It consisted of a tapering octagonal 
column standing on a base on wich 
were inscribed the names of the vic- 
tims, but, being constructed of w ite- 
washed brick and plaster, and not 
apparently having been pro, rly 
maintained, it became dilapidated and 
was evenutally demolished in 18°. 

In 1902 Lord Curzon erecte. on 
the same site an exact replic. in 





A MOORHEN CHICK HATCHES OU 
See letter: A Nest Incident 


white marble, and it is this rep ica 
which was removed by the Ber zal 
Government. It has, however, b en 
re-erected in the churchyard of ‘+t. 
John’s Church.—H. Pirrarp, Hoi'g- 
kong House, Calcutta, India. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 





Never LOSE 

AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
SEE ANYTHING 
BEAUTIFUL. 


BEAUTY IS 

GOD'S 

HANDWRITING. 
Charles Kingsley. 


BEAUTIFULLY DE- 
GNED SATINWOOD 
ABINET WITH SECRE- 
AIRE DRAWER AND 
UPBOARD UNDER. 

6 ft, 10 in, high, 
3 ft. 3 in, wide, 


"pie F 


KINDLY NOTE PERMANENT ADDRESS : 
144-144 NEW BOND STREET, W.|I 


MAYFAIR 0834-5 
LONDON NEW YORK 











SPINK & SON, Ltd. 
lot » 
Fine 
a» 
Chinese Aut 
5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Tel.: Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) EST. 1772 Cables : Spink . London 








By Appointment to 


JOH LTD. 


Chinese Wiorks of Art 





Pottery figure of 
woman. 
T’ang dynasty 618— 
906 A.D. 
Height 12 inches. 





sig a A 
Pa OTE LS ees 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1. 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 














JOHN BELL.{ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


An important Pair of Hepplewhite 

Mahogany Arm Chairs of out- 

tanding quality. Period circa 
1785. £145 pair. 





SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 





Aberdeen 3090 ABERDEEN 
ALSO AT 
A Pair of Antique Candelabra with 
398, SAUCH | EHALL STREET, silver bases and nara 
all made in the town of Sheffield in the 
Reape ee GLASGOW year 1837. Extreme height 19 inches. 
Cable address: ‘‘Antiques, Aberdeen,’’ £75 the pair. 
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FIELD-MARSHALL POST-WAR FARMING ECONOMICS No. 1. 
AA SA AS ee os = 
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If British Agricul- 
ture is to survive the 
critical post-war period, it 
must be progressive, and 't 
must be efficiently mechanised. 


The tractor with the 
smallest number of work- 
ing and wearing parts costs 
least in Repairs, Upkeep and 
Standing-time. | Unless you 
achieve that minimum your 


working costs are too high. 


FIELD-MARSHALL 





MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD.., 


GAINSBOROUGH. 
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HEREFORD CATTLE 


THE PREMIER BEEF BREED 
OF THE WORLD 


TOP 
GRADE 


TOP 
WEIGHT 





TYPE MARK YOUR CALVES 
USE A HEREFORD BULL 


SHOW AND SALE OF BULLS AT HEREFORD 
TUESDAY, 30th JANUARY, 1945 








Apply : 
THE HEREFORD HERD BOOK SOCIETY 
3, OFFA STREET, HEREFORD 
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FARMING NOTES 





IN PRAISE OF 
PEDIGREE STOCK 


HEN Mr. John Everall 

addressed the Farmers’ 

Club on beef production 

he spoke of the ‘‘tradi- 

tional bias of the average 
farmer against pedigree stock.’’ He 
mentioned this as one of the reasons 
why our commercial cattle are of a 
deplorably low standard. But | 
wonder whether the ordinary farmer 
really suffers from a “‘ bias,”’ or whether 
it is that he is ignorant of the qualities 
of pure-bred stock. Our pedigree 
breed societies in this country are 
rather exclusive. In peace-time the 
members take great pains to parade 
their animals in first-class order and 
they do produce a most impressive 
array at the national shows. They 
demonstrate the capabilities of the 
pure-breds under the most favourable 
conditions. What they fail to do is 
to bring home to the ordinary farmer 
the possibilities of improving economi- 
cal production, particularly in the 
case of beef, by using pure-bred strains 
in place of the nondescript cattle 
which provide the bulk of our beef in 
this country. 


Pedigree Pays 


REMEMBER, when Lord De La 
| Warr came back from Canada, he 
spoke of the great activities of the 
breed societies there in presenting the 
case for pedigree on commercial 
grounds. I believe that practically 
all the members of the Holstein 
Breeders’ Club of Canada are commer- 
cial farmers and almost everyone in the 
dairying districts either has a pure- 
bred herd, not necessarily Holsteins, 
or is grading up into a herd book. 
The Canadian farmer is evidently 
convinced that pedigree pays. The 
great majority of our farmers here 
have yet to be convinced. I quite 
agree with Mr. Everall that the N.F.U. 
could help in this matter because an 
intelligent consistent breeding policy 
is essential as a means to all-round 
efficiency in farming. The N.F.U. 
stands for that. If the Breed Societies 
will be a little more forthcoming and 
present their goods in a way that the 
ordinary farmer appreciates, there 
can be considerable improvement in 
the economical production of high 
quality beef in this country. 


Our Small Farms 


R. D. A. E. HARKNESS in his 

little book, A Tyvact on Agri- 
cultural Policy (P.S. King and Staples, 
2s. 6d.), comes back into the field of 
discussion about post-war agricultural 
policy with a strong claim for safe- 
guarding the interests of the small pro- 
ducer, the man who depends mainly on 
dairying,calf-rearing, pigs and poultry. 
We are liable to forget that 80 per 
cent. of farmers in the United King- 
dom have less than 100 acres and that 
many of these are not much concerned 
with the price of grain and other 
arable products. Mr. Harkness sees 
the problem through the eyes of 
Ulster, where the farms are for the 


most part even smaller than in 
England, Wales or Scotland. He 


argues that cows respond to the 
greater personal care and attention 
they can receive from the small or 
medium farmer. Poultry are often the 
interest of the small farmer’s wife. 
But, according to Mr. Harkness, if the 
fullest expansion of economic pro- 
duction is to take place on these farms, 
imported feeding-stuffs must be avail- 
able. The small farmer is unable to 
grow the quantity of feeding-stuffs 
he requires for his livestock. 


How Much Arable 
OW far should farmers be _ re- 
quired to grow feeding-stuffs 


for themselves when cheaper im- 


ported feeding-stuffs can be obtain 
That is the point of difference betw 
the ideas Mr. Harkness champ 
and those of the several groups w! 
have put forward plans for fut 
agricultural policy. The majority 
these have favoured keeping up 
arable acreage not so much to g 
a large quantity of wheat or potat es 
but for the sake of maintaining ah -h 
level of output, bringing the plo: ‘h 
in to refresh the pastures periodica 
Many people fear that if the far 
comes to depend again on plent 
imported feeding-stuffs for his li e- 
stock he will again neglect his la 
leaving a big acreage to lie in p r- 
manent grass gradually deteriorati 
This would destroy the benefits wh 
have so laboriously been secured 
these past five years of war when 
thousands of acres have been drain 
cleared of bushes and limed as a 
preliminary to ploughing and full 
production. : 


Sasw 


> 


a 
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Acreage Subsidy 


R. HARKNESS agrees that an 
adequate acreage under the 
plough is necessary for technical 
reasons and admits that British agri- 
culture cannot be maintained in a 
healthy condition if the area under 
the plough is showing a progressive 
annual decline. But in his view there 
should be no question of attempting 
to maintain anything approaching the 
war-time level of ploughed land when 
the existing conditions of siege have 
passed. He recommends an acreage 
subsidy to be given in respect of the 
area ploughed, provided that it is 
used for the production of a suitable 
crop under conditions of good hus- 
bandry and management. There 
should be no question of subsidising 
particular crops; the farmer himself 
should be left free to decide the crops 
he will grow. It is probable in any 
case that the livestock farmer in thes 
circumstances will elect to grow 
substantial area of fodder crops 
feeding to his stock. 


Fairest to All 


ARIFFS, quantitative restrict 

of imports, the State purch: s 
of imports and subsidies all have thi 
advocates. Mr. Harkness favours - he 
Exchequer subsidy as being cc n- 
pletely flexible in operation and c n- 
stituting the method of assista: ce 
that is fairest to all classes of ‘1¢ 
community. He is as anxious to ¢ s- 
courage State trading, which wo: ld 
be involved in Import Boards, as 1¢ 
is to discourage high tariffs and qu: ta 
restrictions. The tariff is uncertain as 
a means of agricultural protection a id 
unduly costly when effective. Quai i- 
tative restriction of imports cannot ec 
reconciled with a progressive 1: 1- 
tritional policy. The levy-subsi -y 
method of protecting the home p 
ducer has worked well enough in ‘ 1¢ 
case of wheat, because by far © 1¢ 
larger proportion of the wheat cc 1- 
sumed in this country is import: 1. 
The small charge spread over t 1s 
volume has given the home produ: 2r 
the assistance required. But t1¢ 
method is not so readily applica le 
to meat, of which we intend to prodi °¢ 
a large part of the supply ourselv s. 
A straight subsidy from the Excheqi 2 
is not popular among farmers. Th y 
de not like the suggestion that th y 
are ‘‘on the dole.’’ But there is som ¢- 
thing to be said for Parliament ai.d 
the public generally knowing t¢ 
money cost of maintaining Briti bh 
agriculture in full production, just +s 
they vote the cost of the Royal Nav) 
and other lines of national defence. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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THE NEW NORFOLK 
HOUSE SOLD 


OON after Messrs. Hampton 

¢ and Sons’ auction in 1930, 
™ when Mr. W. J. Amory Under- 

‘ y wood withdrew the mansion 
at an inadequate final bid of 

£2. ),000, the Duke of Norfolk’s ances- 
tt Town house was demolished. 
U; nthe freehold site of 28,840 square 
fe. of freehold land, in St. James’s 
Sq ure, an enormous block of offices 


we built, having a floor space of over 
th acres. The site and premises 
he recently been sold by Messrs. 


Jo -s, Lang, Wootton and Sons, who 
m tion the fact, one of the chief 
tr. sactions of its kind for years, in 


tl annual review of London busi- 
ne premises and sites. They say 
tl is hardly anything to be had in 
tl ity, and that the less stringent 
\W t-end conditions owe something to 
th: -onversion of mansions to business 


pu oses. They report a strong buying 
int est in property at present under 
rec isition, but it is somewhat handi- 
ca) ved by uncertainty as to when 
po ession will be obtainable. 

The Duke of Norfolk’s Town 
m: sion was designed, in the middle 
ye s of the eighteenth century, by 
th elder Matthew Brettingham. The 
sp: ious rooms of what was generally 
ca! ‘d ‘“‘a palace,’’ were enclosed by 
ex rnal walls three feet thick, and 
th exterior was of great beauty and 
icity. Henry Jermyn, Earl of 
St. Albans, developed St. James’s 
Sq are, when, soon after the Restora- 
tic he got a lease of the 45 acres, 
caled Pall Mall Field. In 1665 his 
peiition for a grant of the fee simple 
wa; favourably received and he lost 
no time in allotting sites to his friends 
an to builders, and thus a new 
fas.ionable quarter came into being. 
St. James’s Square has long since been 
invaded by commercial concerns, and 
one of the noblest old mansions, facing 
Norfolk House across the Square, was 
for years the office of Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, who carefully preserved all 
the antique features of the stately old 
residence. 


BUSINESS AT HANOVER 


L 


SQUARE 
TOTAL running into millions of 
ri pounds was an invariable fea- 


ture of every annual report issued by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley in 
pre-war years. This year they leave 
it to those who peruse the report on 
work in 1944 to form their own 
judgment of an approximate figure 
from certain details about realisations. 
There is evidence of a strong revival 
of business and the firm’s optimism 
seems to be shared by most observers 
of the trend of events. They report 
some fifty transactions at _ prices 
exceeding £10,000, several being over 
£50,000, and a large number under 
five figures, the demand being great. 
Once again records show (they 
say) that the expenditure on an 
auction, with the attendant publicity 
and keen competition, is amply 
justified, and of a total of 266 lots 
advertised, only nine were left on 
hand for more than a few days after 
the auctions. In several instances the 
increased price realised by one small 
lot was sufficient to cover the cost of 
the whole sale several times over. 
Among the notable properties 
Which in 1944 passed through the 
hands of the firm are the agricultural 
portions of Lord Rosebery’s Mentmore 
Estate of 4,510 acres, sold -privately 
to the Society of Merchant Venturers 
pr or to the auction; Chilham Castle, 
Kent, 1,360 acres, in conjunction with 
M.ssrs. George Webb and Co.; Crans- 
le’ Hall Estate, Kettering, of 1,725 
ac-es, with Messrs. Fisher, Sanders 
a1 dCo.; Wadhurst Park, 1,820 acres; 
O.kley Hall, near Basingstoke, 3,592 


acres, and the Petersfield and Liss 


sections of Basing Park Estate over 
1,000 acres, both in conjunction with 
Messrs. Hewett and Lee; Crowood 
Estate, Ramsbury, 1,134 acres; 
Glympton Park Estate, Oxfordshire, 
1,021 acres, with Messrs. Franklin 
and Jones to a client of Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices; Sunninghill 
Park, 668 acres, to the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands, and the adjoining 
Silwood Park, 274 acres, with Messrs. 
Hewett and Lee. In Scotland, the 
agricultural portions of Rosneath, 
Argyllshire, 6,000 acres, with Messrs. 
Nicholas; the island of Gigha, Argyll- 
shire, 3,460 acres; Findrack, Aber- 
deenshire, 3,400 acres; and Ardochy, 
Inverness-shire, 8,900 acres. 

The year brought to the firm a 
large volume of professional work in 
valuations and negotiations of settle- 
ment of estate duty, mortgage valua- 
tions, settlements under the Com- 
pensation (Defence) Act 1939, and 
negotiations with local authorities 
regarding housing sites. 


IMPENDING CHANGES IN 
MAYFAIR 
N the Town Department the year 
showed a marked revival in 
London, and in particular the de- 
mand for office accommodation for 
occupation after the war; that de- 
mand, which will be greater later on, 
to-day so exceeds the supply that 
business companies and _ professional 
firms have been compelled to acquire 
residential property for alteration and 
occupation when they are derequisi- 
tioned. Apart from occupation, the 
demand for investments in Town 
property is keen and increasing, and 
there are more investors than vendors. 
So far as residential occupation 
is concerned, furnished and unfur- 
nished houses and flats, particularly 
of the smaller type, let readily and 
we think always will, but there are 
considerable sections of Mayfair com- 
prising large Town houses of which 
few are likely to be used for private 
occupation again. The Town Planning 
Authorities will recognise the need for 
business occupation and the westward 
trend of commerce and the pro- 
fessions, in the provisions to be made 
when the new County of London Plan 
is finally approved and adopted. It 
is hoped that a decision in this direc- 
tion will be made at a relatively early 
date because commercial and _ pro- 
fessional firms cannot afford, under a 
licence for business user, limited as at 
present to only five or seven years, 
to incur the expense of converting a 
Town house including the installation 
of a lift and other works, which are 
needed to provide efficient and ade- 
quate working conditions. 


REPAIRS AND WAR DAMAGE 
HE structural department during 
the past year dealt with a large 
number of war damage claims, but, 
except in cases of factory premises 
engaged on Government contracts, 
great difficulty has been experienced 
in effecting essential repairs owing to 
licensing restrictions, especially to 
medium and large private residences. 
The immediate and first claim for 
materials and labour properly goes 
to repair the smaller type of dwelling 
house, but it is to be hoped that early 
relief in building restrictions will be 
forthcoming in order to prevent 
further deterioration of damaged 
premises for which a claimant remains 
liable under the War Damage Act. 

A certain amount of derequisi- 
tioning has taken place and it has 
been found that the various authori- 
ties concerned are only too anxious 
to deal expeditiously and practically 
with claims submitted under the Com- 
pensation (Defence) Act 1939. 
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earlier 

7 bite with 
NITROGEN 


Good grass can grow only where the land is well- 
drained, limed, and has a sufficiency of nitrogen. 
phosphates and potash. 





Early vigorous growth of 
rye grass and cocksfoot depends particularly on 
nitrogen, and “Nitro-Chalk’’ or sulphate of ammonia 
are easily applied, quick acting and most suitable for 
producing ‘Early Bite.’ 2 cwts. of “Nitro-Chalk’’ or 1} 
cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre in February or 
March will ensure grass two or three 

weeks earlier. More grass means 
more milk at the critical time of the 


year, so order your nitrogen now. 


¥%& The word “Nitro-Chalk”’ is the registered trade mark for the fertilizer 
combining nitrogen and calcium carbonate. made only. by I.C.1. 














TIMBER 
BUILDINGS 








Residence erected in Norfolk 


After the War, when materials are re- 


leased, Boulton & Paul Structures will 
be available once more. Designed by 
experts and made by craftsmen. 


BOULTON. PAUL 


LIMITED 


NORWICH 
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Ready January 25 


BRITAIN’S 
HOME GUARD 


A character study by 
JOHN BROPHY 


with nineteen portraits 


in full colour by 
ERIC KENNINGTON 


A record and a souvenir worth 
keeping. 6/- net 


va 


England’s Citizen Army 
through the Ages 


IT ALL 
HAPPENED 
BEFORE 


JOHN RADNOR 
IN COLLABORATION WITH 
R. T. COOPER 


The story of the Home Guard 
from the Saxon Fyrd to the 
present day, with much about 
the battles and occasions in which 
they participated; their weapons 
and equipment and tactics. 
R. T. COOPER’S many drawings 
are informative and historically 
accurate. 12/6 net 


va 


America and Britain 


OUR PRIVATE 
LIVES 


LELLA SECOR 
FLORENCE 


Volume III of this series tells of 
the homes of the people, of life 
in town and country, of school 
and church and social recreation. 


** She writes in happy temper, 
touching lightly upon some of 
those important trifles which 
give rise to mutual joking, and 
not seldom to rather ill-natured 
quips.”’—THE LISTENER. 


32 Photographs. 16 Isotype Charts 


6/- net 


* 
Revised Edition 
THE THEATRE 


J. W. MARRIOTT 


The author has now brought this 
excellent book up-to-date. It is 
especially valuable to young 
people who wish to know what 
is good among the productions 
of this century. The Appendix 
will give fresh topics and ideas 
to many discussion groups. 

7/6 net 
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A LATINIST’S CLAIMS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


T is unwise to try to advance a 
good cause by making indefen- 
sible claims in its behalf. No- 
thing is likely to result from this 

except the estranging of those who 
might be one’s allies. This reflection 
applies to classical 
education, as to all 
else. There is a 
good case to be 
made out for read- 
ing the Greek and 
Roman classics in 
the language of the 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
Greeks and Romans, § 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 


APAADNMAAMADA 
ROMAN PANORAMA 
By Humfrey 

Grose-Hodge 
(Cambridge University 


NO DREAMERS WEAK 


in so far as they allow him to do what 
he sets out to do. He need not be an 
anatomist. 

I go further than this, and claim 
that a man can be an accomplished 
writer of English with little, if any, 
knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar, much 
less Latin grammar; 
and I freely here 
confess that I myself 
could not, in the 
orthodox fashion, 
parse or analyse any 
one of the sentences 


Press, 8s. 6d.) 


BPBPPAPAUAMAAUAAVM? 


and Mr. Humfrey By Michael I have written in 
Grose-Hodge makes de la Bedoyere this article. A man 
it in one sentence (John Miles, 9s. 6d.) with any aptitude 
“s his book Roman WHY WE LOST for te writing of 

anovrvama (Cam- SINGAPORE English learns to 
bridge University 3 deepen it by being 
Press, 8s. 6d.). ‘‘ For By Dorothy Crisp pushed into the wide 
the reading of great (Dorothy Crisp = rK air of English letters, 
literature in any s. 6d.) as a bird learns to fly 


language surely no 
apology is needed.’’ For myself, I 
do not think anything more need be 
said about it than that. 


GOOD ENGLISH AND LATIN 

Unfortunately, Mr. Grose-Hodge 
joins those who say a great deal more, 
and, in particular, he makes the old 
and insupportable claim that a man 
cannot write good English unless he 
has some knowledge of Latin. ‘‘ The 
fact is,’’ he says, ‘that an Englishman 
can hardly open his mouth without 
uttering Latin,’’ and that is true 
enough; but it is not true to go on: 
“Our language is steeped in it, thick 
with it, and cannot be really under- 
stood, let alone mastered, by anyone 
who knows none.”’ 

This manifestly false assertion 
still has wide currency, and it is high 
time that it was abandoned. If it were 
true, Mr. Grose-Hodge, who has 
devoted a lifetime to the study of 
Latin, would write better English 
than I do, who have as slight an 
acquaintance with Latin as any man 
could have; and I do not think that 
he does. If it were true, every Latin 
don might be expected to outshine 
Shakespeare and Shaw, Bunyan and 
Dickens, to mention but a few of 
many, as writers of English; and 
clearly this is not so. 

The fact is that Latin has now 
entered the bloodstream of our 
language so deeply that it is as native 
as a Roman family would be which 
had lived here for fifty generations. 
It is no longer something outside us 
that we have to struggle with in order 
that it may be comprehended; it is 
part of us, like dead mutton, living 
on in us as blood and bone. Anyone 
who says otherwise might as well 
claim that no man can be a good brick- 
layer without understanding the 
chemical composition of clay and 
mortar, the metallurgical make-up of 
his trowel, and the history of the wood 
from which his hod is constructed. 
To realise, when one calls a thing 
abominable, that one is using two 
Latin words, ab and homo, and that 
one is speaking of something unthink- 
able to the nature of a true man, is 
interesting; and such swift glimpses 
at the ribs behind the flesh have a 
perpetual charm to a philologist; but 
a writer need not be a philologist at 
all, any more than an athlete need be 
aware of his ribs and muscles except 


PAA AAAMAVMN 


by nothing more in- 
structional than being pushed out of 
thenest. In my view, for what it is 
worth, all the time spent in schools on 
English grammar is time wasted. The 
way to teach children English is to give 
them good English stuff, as simply as 
a mother gives her child his dinner. 
There’s no need to talk to him about 
vitamins, calories, proteins and what 
not. If he is hungry, he will eat. 

No. If I were called upon to 
defend the teaching of Latin, I should 
do it not on the ground that it is a 
living language but on the ground that 
it is a dead one. This, I feel, is the 
only true defence, and the only one 
necessary. I should urge its supreme 
importance on the ground that it is 
useless. And it 7s useless, in the sense 
that all literae humaniores are useless 
in the eyes of the world to-day. Those 
eyes are very utilitarian. They want 
to see the cash value of everything. 
When they look upon their heaps of 
gold and decide to “‘allocate,’’ as they 
would say, a proportion to a uni- 
versity, it is ‘‘earmarked,’’ again as 
they would say, for some vocational 
or technical subject which they hope 
will, in the long run, come back in 
the form of dividends. I am longing 
for the day when a university will 
have both the sense and the courage 
to refuse one of these gifts, unless 
allowed complete discretion as to 
its use. 

Mr. Grose-Hodge, I think, has 
these facts and symptoms in mind. 
I apologise to him if I seem to have 
devoted much space to a little matter, 
but to me it is the root matter. His 
book seeks to recreate the world of 
Rome in its living, breathing being, 
and he makes a good job of this. I 
sincerely commend the book to those 
who would like to march side by side 
with the Romans in their hey-day. 


WEIGHING AND MEASURING 

Towards the end, Mr. Grose- 
Hodge shows how he is awake to the 
dangers I have tried to indicate. He 
speaks of an educational outlook 
which has filled our schools “with 
future citizens earnestly weighing and 
measuring, and too often allowed to 
think that nothing is real which the 
test-tube and the balance cannot 
prove.” 

It all, of course, springs out of the 
modern conviction that man’s first aim 
should be to improve his “standard 








CHATTO 
AND WINDUS 


Some Spring Novels 


Aldous Huxley 


TIME MUST 
HAVE A STOP 


9/6 net 


Compton Mackenzie 


THE NORTH WIND 
OF LOVE, BOOK TWO 


10/6 net 


Anne Morrow 
Lindebergh 
THE STEEP ASCENT 
6/- net 


Martha Albrand 
ENDURE 
NO LONGER 


9/6 net 























Are You a 
Rationalist? 


If you are endowed with reason, 
and use your reasoning powers, 
the dictionary says you are ra- 
tional—sane, intelligent. Tat 
means you are a Rationalist. 


Naturally, you are not pr vi- 
leged to be so called if you w nt 
to use your reason only on so ne 
things and not on others; ou 
cannot pick and choose. You m st 
have moral integrity as shown by 
an attitude of mind that fearles sly 
subjects all beliefs and practice 
even those concerning religio: — 
to genuine tests in proof of tl 2ir 
truth and worth before accept ng 
them as credible and good. 


Rationalism—the belief in ie 
authority of reason—is obviou ly 
a living faith not tied to any p st 
creed. It thrives and renews ts 
vigour with the continuous grov ‘hi 
and development of the hun in 
intellect. 


Rationalists are  essentia lV 
thinkers. You can read works Vv 
distinguished Rationalists in t1e 
Thinker’s Library. 


Issued by THE RATIONALI' T 
PRESS ASSOCIATION LTD., 4, 5, 
& 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Stre<t, 





London, E.C.4. 
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Years of 
Victory 
ARTHUR BRYANT 


“Mr. Bryant is a learned scholar 
who knows how to use his learning 
and scholarship for the general 


gor G. M. TREVELYAN, the 
Obs vver 12s. 6d. 


E izabeth and 


Leicester 
\ [LTON WALDMAN 


“A ook on this fascinating theme 
wh h could hardly be bettered. 
W! the has to say about the Age 
is ' ost discerning and revealing 
of its inner character.” The 
Su. lay Times 12s. 6d. 


The Naval 
Heritage 


DAVID MATHEW 


A study of the development of a 
wa of life and of the impact of 
ouistanding personalities which 
together form the naval tradition. 

12s. 6d. 


Impressions 
of English 
Literature 


EDITED BY 
W. J. TURNER 


Miss Kate O’Brien writes that the 
seven books collected here “to- 
gether embrace the whole field of 
English literature.” Fully illus- 
trated 16s. 


A Traveller’s 
War 


ALARIC JACOB 


“In two years he covered in all 
some 40,000 miles, and this is the 
record of what he saw and thought 
in widely distant theatres of war 
ducing that time.” The Times 
Lierary Supplement 15s. 


COLLINS 
14 ST. JAMES’S PLACE 
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of living,’”’ which we must admit as 
a good, though not the worthy end 
of humanity’s quest. 

Mr. Grose-Hodge ends thus: 
“‘No, the urgent need of the post-war 
world is not going to be for more and 
yet more scientists, but for poets 
and prophets, statesmen, artists and 
thinkers, and above all for saints.”’ 
But is it too late for saints? 


THE FUTURE’S HOPE 

We are brought up against this 
question by Mr. Michael .de la 
Bedoyere’s No Dreamers Weak (John 
Miles, 9s. 6d.}. Mr. de la Bedoyere, 
who is the editor of a Catholic news- 
paper, writes from the Catholic point 
of view, and I find him in this, as in 
other of his books, one of the most 
interesting and persuasive of Catholic 
writers. A non-Catholic myself, there 
are many points where my view di- 
verges from his; nevertheless, I find 
in his books a sharp understanding of 
our contemporary dilemma and a 
conviction that the way out is religious 
and philosophical rather than tech- 
nical and ‘‘ideological.’’ I am certain 
that in this he is right. 

What interested me most in the 
present book was the author’s exam- 
ination of a strange modern paradox : 
what he calls ‘‘the contrast between 
the moral idealism of the ordinary man 
and the immorality of public affairs.”’ 
He says: ‘Christianity or no Christi- 
anity, I am ready to assert that, taken 
by and large, this generation in its 
personal-social behaviour is as good as 
or better than any previous one.” 
Nevertheless, “it is a fact that the 
world composed of such decent, 
relatively well-educated and morally- 
idealist people is the world which has 
sunk to the depths of barbarity in 
war and to the placid acceptance in 
peace of all that is implied in the 
phrase ‘poverty midst plenty.’”’ 

This is indeed an astounding 
paradox, a fearsome dilemma, but we 
are not the first to be called upon to 
contemplate it. It was present to the 
mind of St. Paul in one of the most 
striking passages he ever wrote. If I 
speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, he says, if I have the gift of 
prophecy and all knowledge, if I give 
all my goods to feed the poor, if I go 
so far as to sacrifice life itself, giving 
my body to be burned, all this will 
have no real and final effect—it 
“‘profiteth me nothing’—if I have 
not love. 


THE ONE FOUNDATION 

This passage is peculiarly full of 
meaning to-day, when so many people 
are giving their goods to feed the poor, 
and so many are, literally, giving their 
bodies to be burned. But deep below 
action is the motive of action; and 
no action, if we follow this teaching 
of St. Paul, is finally availing unless 
its foundation is love. 

I am convinced in my own heart 
that an understanding of the enormous 
implications of this passage must be 
at the root of any advance we may 
make. Love is an individual and not 
a ‘‘totalitarian’’ emotion; and it is 
here that Mr. de la Bedoyere’s book 
comes again into the argument, with 
his insistence on the supreme im- 
portance of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation which carries with it an 
acceptance of the unique and indivi- 
dual value of every disparate human 
life. The world trend to mass-move- 
ments, mass-observation, mass-think- 
ing, is away from this core of truth. 

Has this trend carried us so far 
that we cannot get back to essentials ? 
Mr. de la Bedoyere thinks that in 
some waysit has. ‘In many respects,” 
he writes, ‘‘citizenship of the modern 
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world and a full profession of Christi- 
anity are becoming incompatible.” 
The outstanding instance is participa- 
tion in war itself. He confesses himself 
“‘unable to see how this domination 
of life by this fundamentally 
primitive struggle between groups of 
men for survival . . . can be recon- 
ciled in any way with the spirit and 
teaching of Christ.’’ and the dilemma 
is that, when war shocks people into 
moral thinking, ‘“‘the shock takes 





when the one method which patently 
will not work in face of the real situa- 
tion is recourse to the Christian way 
of acting.’’ From this dilemma the 
author takes refuge in what seems to 
him ‘‘a self-evident moral intuition, 
namely, that there can be circum- 
stances when a people has no option 
but to take up arms.” 

The theme of the book is that 
Christians are ‘“‘no dreamers weak”’; 
that the message of Christianity is as 
valid to-day as ever, and that, late 
though the hour is, Christian prin- 
ciples, not seeking to change dra- 
matically the course of history, can 
inform that course with just principles 
and bring harmony out of the modern 
chaos. 

THE EMPIRE 

Miss Dorothy Crisp’s book Why 
We Lost Singapore (Dorothy Crisp 
and Co., 12s. 6d.) is not concerned 
with any reflections on the moral 
situation in which the world finds 
itself. She quotes Cecil Rhodes’s 
words: ‘‘ We are the first race in the 
world, and the more of the world we 
inherit the better it is for the human 
race,’ and that is her own view. 

It is a view for which there is 
everything to be said if we bear in 
mind that to ‘‘inherit’’ is to receive 
as a free gift something which for- 
merly was the property of the person 
bestowing it. Clearly an empire whose 
bounds were so enlarged would be in 
a happy situation; but when “‘in- 
heritance’”’ is, in fact—well, something 
else—then a certain friction is not 
inconceivable. 

We lost Singapore, in Miss 
Crisp’s view, because we bothered 
with Europe and did not concentrate 
on the Empire, which is all that 
matters to her. We should have let 
Russia, for one, go hang. 

Miss Crisp believes in the inevita- 
bility of war and in “the essential and 
eternal brutality of life.’’ If the world 
is to be governed eternally by essen- 
tial brutality, I for one don’t give a 
straw who does the governing. 


2 
vy 


SEASONAL SONNETS 


HERE is marked advance, both 
in thought and technique, in 
John Pudney’s Almanack of Hope 
(Bodley Head, 3s. 6d.). Gone is the 
facility, the touch of lushness that 
was this particular poet’s pitfall; and 
come are clean words hammered out 
of hard thought. April, although a 
worn theme, succeeds in being one of 
the best of these sonnets : 
I had my songs from death, from 
how men feel 
Caught in the eye of history and 
born 
For the unchoosing bullet, how life, 
worn 
Easy as petals, suffered death’s brief 
steel. 
And how well September begins : 
An apple munched upon a giddy 
ladder 
Floods the rash tongue with joy. 
Unfortunately, December is the 
least happy of the sonnets, and the 
book ends on an awkward, indefen- 
sible rhyme. The full-page drawings 
by John Nash have ease, strength, 
beauty and—rarest of all——harmony 
with the poems. V. EE. 
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HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 


Author of «« All Change Here ”’ 
(11th thou) 


JAMES WEDGWOOD 


DRAWBELL 


NIGHT AND DAY 


James Wedgwood Drawbell,’ who is 
that well-known newspaper editor, 
enhances his already high reputation 
established by ‘‘All Change Here’’ and 
“ Dorothy Thompson's English Journey,” 
with “Night and Day’ <An_ ideal 
bedside book J/lustrated 106 








The comprehensive biography of 


Ronald 
CARTLAND 


by HIS SISTER 


Daily Sketch: “‘A noble biography’ 
World Review: ‘‘No more attractive, 
able, uncompromisingly straight young 
man was ever elected to the House of 
Commons” (First cheap edition) 10/6 





Preface by Mrs. Laughton Matthews, 
C.B.E. 


Nancy 
SPAIN 


THANK YOU—NELSON 


A vigorous and witty account of life 
at a Naval Trawler Supply Base during 
the first year or so of war as seen 
through the eyes of a Wren Motor 
Transport Driver 86 





Aconcise and comprehensive Grammar 
for the beginner 


Russian in a 
NUTSHELL 


by NICHOLAS SOLLOHUB 


This is a reference book for the 
beginner who has done some Russian, 
but who is still finding grammar diffi- 
cult Particularly useful to students 
wishing to revive and make sure that 
their grasp of the fundamentals of the 
language is sound 5 


B. Montagu 
SCcoTT 


YOU AND YOUR SHIPS 


and other Verse 





There is a warm-hearted enthusiastic 
quality about these poems that is 
extremely pleasing They have a real 
poetic charm and should ‘find a favour- 
ite place on many shelves where first- 
class poetry is appreciated 5/- 





A new and revised edition of 


James 
AGATE’. 


GEMEL IN LONDON 


An autobiographical novel about a 
modern Dick Whittington who came 
to London to find the streets paved 
with everything except gold 8/6 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co (Publishers) Ltd 





Largest of Book Publishers 
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PHOTOGRAPH :: DERMOT CONOLLY 


OST of the tweeds tor @ Llama and wool in cinnamon brown 
spring are in the neat with double stitching on the lapels 
traditional basket and 
herring-bone | patterns and pocket flaps, darts on the 

and mixed pastels make some of the waistline. A Harella model from 
most effective designs. A lavender Derry and Toms 


and misty blue combination is 
subtle, brighter than the orthodox 
two-toned brown or grey, vet suffici 
ently subdued to be worn for a long 
time without allowing one to tire 
of it. A clear palish green with 
bracken brown is another winning 
combination in the’ basket and 
herring-bone ranges. Herring-bones 
n neutrals are often broken by a 
stripe of a third, bright, colour, 
red, royal blue, or, it may be, soot 
black; this stripe varies in width 
from a chalkline to a quarter-inch 
rope. Barathea, the closely-woven 
woollen suiting that has been 
popular for decades in navy and 
black, is now being made in pastels. 
lravella show a_ corn-coloured 
fitting jacket in Barathea and are 
copying it in other clear pastels. 
Checks are less in evidence in the 
suit and Summer coat weights of 
tweeds, but a shepherd’s check in 
three shades, two neutrals and a 
bright contrast makes some excel- 
lent thick topcoat tweeds. Mixtures 
of llama, alpaca and wool and camel 
and wool make some thick cloths 
for the casual slip-on type of coat 
in camel colour. There are also 





@ Canary yellow jacket in Barathea, a 
warm firmly-woven woollen 


@ (Top) Lincoln green suede lumber jacket, 
absolutely windproof. Leathercraft 


@ (Left) Tweed jacket in beige, canary yellow 
and brown checks with inlet belt fitting 
it to a snug waistline. Both from Travella 














Denese 














slim line of the skirt— 


The frill of this elegant 
dinner gown accents the 


the exquisite buttons are 
of gilded glass. In black 


and many other lovely . 


pastel shades. Hips 36-42 
7 coupons 16 gns. 
Part packing,and postage 1/3 


Household linens 


Direct from loom to con- 
sumer: we have been 
famous for nearly 200 
years for weaving the 
finest linens in-the land 
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that brighten . . . all materials. 
With its patented spare collar. 
From all leading Fashion Houses 
and Stores. 


THE WAKEFIELD SHINT CO. LTD. (Dept Vi 126 Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 


Two’. Tailored classics in colours 


Subtle grace in a gay ‘Double — i 

























A typical example 
of our 
New Year 
V alues 


Personal Shoppers Only 


“ STOLAS ”’ SUIT. Man tailored 
Suit in Scotch Tweed. In newest 


Spring shades. £14 


Hip sizes 37, 38, 39, 40 


PETER ROBINSON LTD. 
Oxford St. and Regent St., London, W.1. MUSeum 7700 
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some pure cashmere tweeds in the nut- batch of marocains show all-over cobweb 
brown shades that are the softest woven designs in black or dark brown by Feliks 
materials on the market—very expen- ‘ Topolski on white, biscuit, mustard, 
sive. Fine Shetland tweeds are also being v chalky blue or pale pink grounds, te 
bought, as well as the thick homespuns design etched on the pale back-clo }, 
in narrow widths. Dereta are using a Bs ‘* Jersey-de-Luxe’”’ are making up one of 
thick wool twill in coral and black in their oe ' these where slogans, tiny scenes, cony_r- 
Spring collection of coats. These are sation pieces are joined up witha gene: 4] 
fitted, some gored from the shoulder, “ane over-all effect of spider writing. 
others with an epaulette seam running Another large category of ray: is 
down to the waist. A soft misty blue and and fabrics includes the Paisley pris 5. 
a blue-grey are shown in this collection. Moygashel show a whole series of th: .e 
Three-quarter swagger and hip-length in bright mixed pastels, Spectator m: <e 
jackets have swing backs. : one up as a Summer frock with a hi ¢ 

Dark clerical-grey worsted suiting, = ~ es godet in the skirt, a charming desi 
either plain or line- checked in red, pre- a RN, The ‘‘Matubas”’ are cottons printed n 
dominates among the Summer suitings j the traditional Paisley pattern in brig c. 
and both versions are made up into j intense shades. They are finished on * \e 
outstanding models in the famous whole- J silk looms and make an outstandi g 
sale collections of branded clothes. series of shirts for Spring suits, with lc 
Dorville use it for a suit with a nipped-in sleeves and round stiffened collars. 
waist and two tiny bows planted on the aie : ; To return to the woollens: pli n 
waistline at the back; Spectator for a Hand-thonged pigskin bag and hand-stitched lambskin gloves crépes with a crisp “‘handle’’ are bei g 
dress and jacket touched with white from Leathercraft manufactured in Yorkshire for suits of 
piqué. Bordered and spot suitings make the dressmaker type, and thick duve- 
effective tailored dress and_ jacket teens for the many black and navy coa's, 
ensembles in the Rima collection and there are some shadow checks and This material has the weight of that popular favourite pilot cloth, | 
ombré stripes that combine dark chocolate browns and maroon with without the ‘“‘nobbly’’ finish. It could not be bettered for the plain 
bright pin stripes and overchecks in lime greerr or cherry, bright blue town coats with waistlines defined, square shoulders, plain necklines, 
and canary yellow. Many of these fine suitings have the finish of a and fancy buttons that are the prevailing fashion. Plain wool crépes 
thick pure silk, their quality is so perfect. They can be worked like a are being made in various weights but are short in supply. Colours 
heavy silk marocain with darts on the waistline and other ‘‘ dressmaker ”’ remain clear and gay for frocks and there is also a lot of black. 
touches and are used for an outstanding series of coatfrocks in the 
model collections. Many of them will not be available this season by worsted type for dresses, slacks, pyjamas, shirts. ‘‘Cenella’”’ is one 
the yard as they are styled and reserved by the big makers-up, but they of these in the Celanese ranges. Then there are any number of fibros 
act as valuable fashion pointers for the future. that look like wool. Dorville have a white dress with short cape sleeves 

that is most attractive. The fabric looks like a fine slub wool. 

HE same liking for neat tweed designs is shown in the rayons. These materials will be available in limited quantities by the 

Marocains in rayon printed in designs of baskets, diamonds, yard and in the dress departments of shops and stores throughout 
herring-bones, rick-rack stripes, have the symmetry of the pattern broken the country. All complicated patterns and weaves have been banished 
by irregularities in the line itself while the neatness is retained. The so that as great a yardage as possible can be available to the public, 
diamond design of Grafton’s, 100 per cent. spun rayon, shows four dia- but supplies are governed by quota and at the best can only be a trickle 
monds, one inside another, the outside measuring 1} ins. ; the pattern compared with pre-war days. Generally speaking, the Summer dress 
worked in green and mauve on a white ground. These marocains are fabrics will be in the shops earlier than usual, ready for the coupon issue 
thick enough to tailor into a Summer suit or jumper frock. Another and to cope with the time-lag in making-up. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


5 
5 
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Combinations of wool and rayon make admirable fabrics of the 





CROSSWORD No. 782 pai 
O. 1. Goldilocks’s forbears with one ancestor miss- 


; ing? (5, 5) 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions > po » Seer a _— + aan 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 782, CoUNTRY LIFE, 6. Inhabited appar ntly by at least one man (4) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London wc .2,” not later than the 9. Gilbert Parker’s was of the North (10) 
first post on Thursday, January 25, 1945. *Sh, that will make the fairy perish indeed ! 
Nore.—This Competition dare nyt anniv to the Tinitad Staten. George Eliot was this Mary Ann (5) 
- & g yi as S Mary ¢ 


K ERFOOTS 3. Divinely governed state (9) 


. Pines appear to form its backbone (§) 


Manufacturing with 3. A fish of the mackerel family (6) 
. Diabolical imprint (6) 


6 T 4 . A medical man makes a clownish begins 
DISPENSING Saeakeeeee ARR 5 
5. The cricketer’s raid? (9) 
AC cS U R A 4 e s ® s * a 3. “‘Ah, but a man’s - should exceed 
Te on 
Batteries of machines turning out 27. Mere repetition (4) 


$3 Kerfoots Tablets a . 8 probably contrived to make a good dea 
wmnagtne gC win clatter with them at Christmas (6, 4) 


saan dimen tended om: uaooe 29. She’s always in the cellar (4) 
from a Chemist’s dispensary. Yet . Beggars (10) 











the same © skill, exactitude and 


attention to detail are there, plus a * 
ll the resources of modern lange aaa a 


DOWN. 
. Horn was one (6) 
. Concerning calf’s flesh? (6) 
. Ernest has a lot to do with eagles (5) 
. Rejoicing (8) 
An eel in red (6) 
. Arice pot (anagr.) (8) 
; ¥ . Emphatically not one of the children seen b 
The Manufacturing Experience of not heard ! (5, 3) 


Tec Cento Pe Te ona ca 
: KG.21 = 5. Trims feathers (6) 
3 


we 


scale production. 


raouss xewoor a co ua) BT TUT TT UT i | 


Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 


anu > 


. A liberated Aberdonian? (8) 
. A lit shop (anagr.) (8) 
. Dad and I occupy the southern half of 
island (8) 
22, Nothing in such a grove gets into a rut! 


. Also on the bar (6) 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) . Dissertation (6) 
WETHER Address 3. Marked as with old Scandinavian characte: 
(5) 























thes , . 
bond st sportsclo SOLUTION TO No. 781. The winner of this Crossword, the elues of which 
appeared in the issue of January 12, will be announced next week. The winner of Crossword No. 780 is 
ACROSS.—5, Bad egg; 8, View halloo; 9, Old pun; 10, The old year; 


; : pat 13. Buyer; 16, Grumble; 17, Order; 18, "Short; 19, Erg; 20, Sit; 21, 
handtailored Klassics designed Aches’ 22, Essen; 23, Suspend; 25, Drake; 28, Happy Isles; 31, Olivia: Mrs. E. Peter Jones, 


CHANGECOLORLINED COATS SUITS ssour 20cns 32, Internally; 33, Dancer. DOWN.—1l, ‘Lith e; Swoon; 3. -Hand; Greenbank, 


4, Flee; 5, Boor; 6, Emptv house; 7 Generating; Ti, Young; i2, Alb; 
WIZARD FOURWAYFROCKS:o1l Sos 13, Bested; 14, Hot and cold; 15, Adaptation; 16, Grease; 20, Sweep; Chestiit 
utterly new patterns from wetherall house bond street wi 24, Sea; 26, Assam; 27, Bells; 28, Hair; 29, Path; 30, York. ’ 








